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) HE New York papers are complaining, with much reason, 
] of the removal of the records of the Board of Health from 

the fireproof Criminal Court Building to the old Athletic 
Club, on the corner of Fifty-fifth Street and Sixth Avenue, 
which is very far from being fireproof, and when half filled 
with boxes of papers will be about as tempting a place for a 
conflagration as can be found in New York. It is hardly 
necessary to say that the consequences of a fire among the 
Board of Health records would be most serious. In New 
York, where there are no parish registers, those of the Board 
of Health form the only official evidence of marriages, births 
aud deaths. The records of the New York Board cover all 
deaths in the city since 1798, and all marriages and births since 
1853, aud there are no duplicates, except some accidental ones, 
which are stored in the same building as the originals. As 
every one does not know how important these records are, it 
may be observed that no bank, savings-bank or private banker 
will pay money standing to the credit of any person, to his 
heirs or representatives after his decease without legal proof 
of his death, and the proof required is a transcript of the Board 
of Health record of that event. We once had to abandon the 
attempt to collect a draft on a New York banking-house for 
fourteen or fifteen dollars,drawn in favor of a person who died 
before it was presented for payment, because the expense of 
obtaining proof of his death, which occurred in another State, 
satisfactory to the bankers, would have been more than the 
amount of the draft; and the difficulty of collecting money in 
such cases, where there was no record to refer to, would be 
enormous. Again, claims to property in foreign countries can- 
not be maintained without official proof of marriages, births 
and deaths, and the loss of the only record of these matters in 
New York, a large majority of whose inhabitants have foreign 
connections, would work incalculable hardship and wrong. 
Even where property is not concerned, no American can be 
legally married in most European countries, nor can an Ameri- 
can child be received into any school, public or private, on the 
Continent generally, without the production of an “‘acte de 
naissance,” or transcript of the official record of birth and 
parentage, and no life-insurance company, either here or 
abroad, will pay the amount of a policy without an official 
copy of the record of the death of the policy-holder. Some 
idea of the extent to which these records are used may be 
gained from the current reports of the office, which show that 
last year nearly eleven thousand transcripts of certificates of 
death were furnished, and twenty-five hundred searches were 
made for marriage-certificates, and thirteen hundred transcripts 
of them furnished, and nineteen hundred searches for certifi- 
cates of birth were made, and one thousand transcripts fur- 
nished; the difference between the totals of searches and trans- 
cripts showing the number of cases in which the search was 








fruitless. Fortunately, the officials of the Health Department 
are aware of the perilous position of these priceless papers, and 
do their best to watch thew, but it cannot be possible that the 
citizens of New York will long tolerate the risk to which their 
honor and their property is exposed by what is believed to 
have been a device of an influential politician to get rid of the 
bad bargain which he had made in buying the club building, 
by causing it to be leased by the subservient Sinking Fund 
Commission for the use of that Municipal Department, which 
ought, above all others, to have its records securely housed. 


O far as we are familiar with professional periodical litera- 
ture, there is no journal which has taken as much trouble 
to give its readers full, reliable and frequent indices as has 

the American Architect, but in spite of this effort we know, from 
experience, how difficult it is for any seeker after a given fact 
or a given illustration to know that what he seeks surely is or is 
not to be found in our files. When the search means the col- 
lection of references to all representations of a given style or 
type of building, it entails, in our case, the lifting from the 
shelves of more than sixty heavy volumes,.so we are disposed 
to welcome and find useful anything in the nature of topical 
indexing. A few years ago, the Boston Public Library, the 
Library of Harvard College, the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, we believe, and possibly the Boston Atheneum, 
conceived the idea of producing, by codperative effort, an index 
of all illustrations of art and architecture that were to be found 
in the collections of the individual libraries, whether as sepa- 
rate photographs or individual engravings, or merely illustra- 
tive cuts embodied, perhaps without much connection, in the 
text of some book. ‘This undertaking, involving the examina- 
tion of every book in these great institutions, was, of course, 
one calling for time, money and patience in its accomplishment, 
and we really do not know how great or how little progress 
has been made by any one. Evidently, something has been 
done, since the Monthly Bulletin of the Boston Public Library 
for August contains a supplement of thirty pages giving refer- 
ences to illustrations of the library buildings alone that are to be 
found in its collections. Roughly speaking, there appear to 
be references to libraries in something over one thousand dif- 
ferent towns, American and foreign, but it is not declared how 
many separate illustrations of each building go to each refer- 
ence. As a large part of these references are to illustrations 
in periodicals, it is probable that the issues containing them 
can, in many cases, still be had of the publishers, and so this list 
published by the Boston Public Library, becomes of value even 
to architects who cannot have access to the Library itself. In 
the same way the “ Catalogue of the Books relating to Archi- 
tecture, Construction and Decoration” in the same library is 
well worth the half-dollar that is its price. What is the cost 
of the list of libraries here mentioned we do not know, but as 
an annual subscription to the Bulletin is only twenty-five cents, 
probably no more than this would be charged for a single num- 
ber, even if containing a special supplement. 


T is said that the Victoria Club, of Boston, is entertaining 
] the praiseworthy intention of erecting in the old burying- 

ground that still holds an unobtrusive place on Boston 
Common, a monument to the British soldiers who died or were 
killed during the occupancy of Boston by British troops, in- 
cluding those who fell at the battle of Bunker Hill. We 
fancy that this idea was suggested by the disinterring, during 


=? 


the building of the subway, of a number of bodies which had 
all the appearance of having been buried at one time in a com- 
mon trench, as is the custom when the victims of a battle have 
to be disposed of somewhat unceremoniously, and the finding 
of belt-buckles and other military insignia fortified this belief, 
which was further confirmed by the public records, which 
showed that the fallen soldiers were laid near what was then 
the water’s edge. The idea strikes us as felicitous, but only if 
given execution in a proper and becoming monument, one more 
in keeping with the proprieties and the surronndings than the 
monument to John Hancock which, a few years ago, was set 
up in the Granary Burying-ground, the most beautiful half- 
acre that can be found in a day’s search. Although the bury- 
ing-ground on the Common bas not so much character as either 
the Granary or the King’s Chapel ground, it has too much to 
be marred by an ambitious effort of the modern designer of 
funeral monuments, who is too apt to turn for his inspiration to 
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that museum of unrestful effort, the cemetery of Pere Lachaise. 
There is so much of what is good in the English monumental 
work of the time of the Georges that the designer of the new 
monument could not do better than seek his inspiration through 
a study of material so easily accessible. A low die, properly 
treated, with the recumbent figure of a private soldier in the 
now picturesque uniform of the period, would, it seems to us, 
form a more pertinent memorial than one of the aspiring kind 
which make our graveyards, when seen from a distance, seem 
as if the dead had just heard the last trump and were starting 
on their upward journey. 





7] VERY amusing outcome of a county court-house quarrel 
H seems to be foreshadowed in a report that the friends of good 

roads and free bridges, taking advantage of a crisis in the 
court-house fight, are likely to persuade the Commissioners of 
Luzerne County, Pa., to buy so many toll-bridges and improve 
so many roads that the county will have to issue bonds to the 
full legal limit. If this is done the building of the court-house 
will have to await the liquidation of the bridge bonds, say 
twenty years hence. We are not sure enough of our facts to 
attempt to give details of this court-house muddle, in which a 
non-resident architect, armed with “one of the best-worded in- 
struments” signed by the Commissioners in behalf of the 
county, seems to be deeply concerned on the one hand, and 
the citizens and the resident architects, on the other. If the 
newspaper statements may be believed, the non-resident has 
already secured a large sum, which represents but half of his 
claim for certain rejected drawings, while he also is alleged 
to hold a signed agreement that he should be paid “five 
per cent on the cost of any court-house built in Luzerne 
County,” apparently irrespective of whether such court-house 
had been designed by himself or by a resident architect. If 
the newspaper statements are not purely apocryphal, we advise 
Luzerne County to go in for bridges and keep on buying 
bridges until the non-resident architect has flitted to a world 
where there are no foolish commissioners to sign “ well- 
worded” agreements. But the non-resident and his claim are 
merely incidental to the general muddle, and the advocates of 
free-bridges are now getting their chance through a mere 
vulgar fight over the site for the building. 


J HROUGH their familiarity with the Colonial meeting- 
| house tower and spire of their own country, Americans 
have, we feel, a peculiar regard for those of Wren’s 
churches that change, time and progress have left still standing 
in London. It will be a matter of regret to them, then, to learn 
that the burrowing of the Central London Railway beneath 
the Church of St. Mary-le-Bow has resulted in such a settling 
of the superincumbent ground as to have produced large and 
far-extending cracks in the walls of this, after Westminster 
and St. Paul’s, perhaps the best-known of London churches. 
Cracks wide enough to admit a finger and running from floor 
to ceiling and a canting of the tower which swings the apex of 
the spire two feet out of perpendicular may well have caused 
agitation in the minds of the Church Fabric Committee. * 











THOSE who have read Dumas, and those who have so- 

“| journed in Paris long enough to become really familiar with 
its historical topography, can hardly fail to be interested in 

any movement that is likely to affect so familiar a landmark as 
the Palais Royal. Those who have night after night, as we 
have, taken the galleries of the Palais Royal on their way 
from the “left bank” to the boulevards, will recall that the 
Palais Royal backs upon the Rue de Beaujolais, a neighborhood 
that, after dark, one feels more comfortable to pass through 
than to stop in, and that at a little higher level begins the Rue 
Vivienne, which reaches to the Boulevard. It has been sug- 
gested that the Rue Vivienne should be extended through the 
garden of the Palais Royal and come out on the Place du 
Palais Royal, directly in front of the Louvre. The Rue 
Vivienne would thus become a great thoroughfare, and would 
relieve the now overcrowded Rue Richelieu, and one result of 
this, perhaps the one that is most sought, would be the rehabili- 
tation of the glories of the galleries of the Palais Royal itself, 
and the shops therein, which years ago lost their popularity, 
would once more regain their splendid attractiveness, and the 
galleries become again one of the noted features of a brilliant 
Paris. It was with amazement that we noticed, when last 
in Paris ten years ago, some of those once-popular shops standing 
dark and tenantless where, formerly, all was light and gaiety, 
and purchasers were plentiful. But fashion changed, and the 





historic building has, of late years, lost its vogue, and so has 
not yielded to the Government the income that it should, and 
mapy plans have been devised for making the property more 
productive. Amongst others the very natural plan of roofing 
over the entire garden with glass and converting the space into 
a winter-garden might have been carried out, but for the pro- 
tests of the abutters and the dwellers in the upper stories of 
the galleries themselves, whose right of air and light would 
have been interfered with. The Bank of France once tried to 
acquire part of the building for use as an annex, but the au- 
thorities were too grasping and set their price too high, and 
lately it has been proposed to build there a vast hippodrome, 
to seat six thousand persons, in time for the coming exposition. 
This proposition is but a reminiscence, not an invention, for 
during his occupancy of it, Louis-Philippe-Joseph, Duc de 
Chartres, later “ Philippe Egalité,” caused the architect Louis 
to design a hippodrome in the garden, which, owing to the law- 
suits brought by the abutters, had to be built finally half 
underground, It was never actually used as a circus, though 
the revolutionary meetings that were held there later fairly 
deserved the name. 





ERHAPS there are cthers who, in reading Dumas and 
French history, have supposed that the present Palais 
Royal was the Palais Cardinal, so famous in the annals of 

the time of Louis XIII and XIV, and which, in 1629, was 
begun after the design prepared by.the architect Lemercier, at 
the command of Cardinal Richelieu, on the site where, in part, 
formerly stood the old hétels of the Armagnacs and the Ram- 
bouillets. The site of the Palais Cardinal, which Richelieu 
secured to himself by actually moving out the fortifications of 
the city itself, covered mach more ground than the Palais 
Royal of to-day, but in acquiring his parcels of land the car- 
dinal secured more than he needed, and in selling to others 
what he did not need himself, forgot to impose needful re- 
strictions on the purchasers and this has entailed trouble to all 
future owners of the property. Although the Palais Cardinal 
was the stage on which much of the romantic but historic 
doiugs of the times took place, it could hardly have been the mag- 
nificent affair we suppose it to have been since first the chapel 
was only eighteen feet long and thie salle d’opéra was but thirty- 
six feet wide. Moreover, when the property came into the hands 
of Monsieur, the brother of Louis XIV, he caused Mansard to 
add to it an entire new wing along the Rue Richelieu, and it is 
probably this wing that, with a large part of the main building, 
was destroyed in 1763 by the fire that broke out in the theatre, 
which had been hallowed by the acting of Corneille, Molliere, 
Racine and others. Now because the Duc d’Orleans had, in 
1749, ceded to the City of Paris the right of producing plays 
in this theatre, he demanded that the city should rebuild his 
palace, and that the theatre might no longer be a menace to 
the palace, he bought five adjacent houses, while the city bought 
three more, and on the site so acquired the present Théatre 
Frangais now stands. ‘The city felt that if it must pay for the 
new palace it might surely choose the architect, and so put 
the work into the hands of Moreau, a choice not satisfactory 
to the Duc d’Orleans, who selected Contant d’Ivry. Moreau, 
therefore, built the theatre and the facade on the Rue St. 
Honoré, while Contant d’Ivry built the vestibules and the 
grand staircase. Apparently, the work did not satisfy, for 
shortly after the Duc d’Orleans went to live elsewhere, turning 
the property over to his son, Philippe Fgalité, who was about 
to make changes to suit himself, when a new fire in the theatre, 
in 1781, nearly swept the whole building out of existence. This 
time reconstruction was entrusted to a single architect, Louis- 
Nicolas-Victor Louis, who is essentially the designer of the 
Palais Royal as it now is. Fontaine continued the work of 
Louis and himself designed the west wing or Gallerie Mont- 
pensier, and after the ravages of the Communist in 1871 res- 
torations were made by Chambrol and Moreau-Desproux. 





J HE Massachusetts Forestry Association asks for photo- 
| graphs to illustrate forest growth, roadside treatment of 

trees, and methods of fighting forest fires. It seems that 
this active Association has found the public quite responsive to 
its efforts at disseminating information, and looks forward to a 
busy winter; and it is believed that there may be many ama- 
teur photographers, or owners of pictures or illustrations of 
various kinds, who could assist in the work of the Association 
by contributions which, when reproduced as lantern slides, 
might be very useful as aids to popular lectures. 
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PAINT-FACTS AND PAINTING SPECIFICATIONS.'— V. 


LINSEED—OIL, TURPENTINE AND DRYERS. 


HE oil is the life of the 
paint. So says the practi- 
cal painter, and while the 

statement may not be abso- 
lutely exact, still there is much 
reason for his statement. 
Paint, as we have already seen, 
is produced by the intimate 
mixture of a finely-powdered 
solid substance, or pigment, 
with a liquid or vehicle in 
which it is held in suspension. 
The mission of the vehicle is 
to bind the particles of pig- 
ment together and cause them 
to adhere to the wood; to unite 
them into one homogeneous 
whole which shall form a pro- 
tecting envelope to the surface 
upon which the paint is applied. 
ry" The durability of the paint, 
therefore, depends not only on 
the pigment but even more upon 
Escutcheon from the Monument to Alexander the vehicle, and upon its ca 
111, Moscow, Russia pacity for resisting the action 
of the weather, for when the 
vehicle or binder begins to decay and lose its grip upon the wood, at 
that same moment the paint begins to perish. 

According to the uses of the paint the medium may be either vege- 
table or mineral oils, animal oils or fats, volatile oils or spirits, water 
or milk, though with some of these, other substances must be added 
to act as a binder, as for example, glue, which is used as a binder 
for ordinary water-paints or kalsomines used for interior painting 
upon plastered walls. 

To the house-painter, the oil par excellence is linseed-oil or the 
oil expressed from the seed of the flax. This oil possesses peculiari- 
ties which render it particularly suitable for the purpose of a paint 
vehicle. Condit says of it, that it is “so remarkable a compound 
that only our familiarity with it blunts the edge of our curiosity 
about its composition.” Our first definite knowledge of linseed-oil 
as a paint-oil comes from some period of the Middle Ages, but as 
flax was known to the most primitive peoples, we cannot say how 
early the discovery of its oil was made. Quoting again from Condit: 
“ Linseed-oil is a waterproof substance, and simply and only by this 
quality of protecting wood and iron from becoming wet, it is a preser- 
vative. It is a fluid which is drunk in by the wood, and which, did 
not the oil harden, would sink in deeper and deeper, but it hardens 
and holds fast to the surface-fibres of the wood, protecting them 
from water and by this protection alone securing its hold as a paint 
layer... . The great value of linseed-oil depends upon at least 
three properties: It is not affected by water; it is fluent and sinks 
into the wood ; it hardens.” 

How is it that linseed-oil hardens or dries? Most fluids dry 
by evaporation ; linseed-oil dries partly by evaporation and partly by 
oxidation. When dry, it is heavier than when it is a liquid. In 
other words, the thin layer of linseed-oil with which the surface is 
covered when the paint is spread upon it, takes up oxygen from the 
air as it dries or hardens and actually gains in weight- Four-fifths 
of tke substance of linseed-oil is a drying oil which takes up from 
the oxygen of the air twenty-one per cent of its own weight of oxy- 
gen-gas and becomes a hard leatherlike substance known as linoxyn. 
The process of the drying is thus described by Dr. E. A. Behrens, 
a recognized German authority on the subject : — 

“In the drying stages of linseed-oil, there is first a formation of 
glycerine and linoxyn, then of palmitic and oleic-acid. Saponifica- 
tion and oxidation take place in quick succession. The liberated 
glycerine oxidizes next. Linseed-oil always contains a small portion 
of oleic-acid, which, as it were, is not as well combined with glycerine 
as the other parts that form the oil. This small portion of oleic 
acid, which is only in loose combination with glycerine, oxidizes first 
and brings about oxidation of the whole mass, that is, it makes the 
oil active. ‘The older the oil, the more oleic-acid is formed and 
the more rapid the oxidation of the oil. Therefore we may say that 
older linseed-oil dries more quickly than fresh-pressed oil, because 
the process of saponification (the liberation of linoxyn, oleic-acid and 
glycerine) so necessary to the drying of oil, has partially taken place 
in the old oil.” 

But on the other hand, linseed-oil when exposed to the air for any 
length of time is apt to become fatty, which prevents it from per- 
fectly drying, and hence it is not so well adapted for painting as the 
new fresh oil. But oil requires a certain length of time to season or 
age, in order to permit the mucilage and other substances contained 
in the seed, which are pressed out with the oil, to settle out from it, 
leaving the oil clear and pure and adapted for paint-making. ‘This 
settling is accomplished by storing in large tanks, the mucilage and 
“foots” gradually being deposited in the bottom, while the clear oil 
is drawn off from the top. 





1 Continued from No. 1231, Page 36. 








The original process of making linseed-oil was by subjecting the 
ground seed to heavy pressure, the oil being known as “ cold-pressed 
linseed-oil.” But this did not yield a sufficient percentage of oil to 
satisfy the crushers, and it was found that the flow was increased by 
subjecting the ground seed to the influence of steam — partially 
cooking it — and then while still hot, pressing out the oil by heavy 
hydraulic pressure. This very considerably increased the yield of 
oil, but at the same time carried with it a much greater percentage 
of mucilage, woody fibre and other substances contained in the seed 
that are of no benefit to it as a paint-oil. Oil produced by this 
process is known as “hot-pressed linseed-oil,” and is the kind ordi- 
narily sold as raw linseed-oil. The experience of practical painters 
however has demonstrated that the “ cold-pressed ” though more ex- 
pensive to produce, because the same quantity of seed will not yield 
so much oil, is far superior in regard to the durability of the paint- 
skin. It is difficult, however, to make sure of obtaining genuine 
“cold-pressed ” oil, for though the crushers assure their customers 
that they manufacture oil in the old-fashioned way, there are few of 
them who do not yield to the temptation of increasing quantity at 
the expense of quality of product, since it is almost impossible to 
convince the average painter that he ought to pay more per gallon 
for pure linseed-oil made by one process than for that made by 
another process. Moreover, it would require a very delicate chemical 
analysis, far beyond the ibility of the painter or architect to make, 
and indeed only possible to the chemist having a special knowledge 
of oils, in order to detect the difference between cold-pressed and 
hot-pressed oils, though the results, as far as durability are concerned, 
are very marked. ‘ 

Still another process of oil-making has been introduced, by which 
the oil is extracted from the previously-steamed seed, by passing 
naphtha through it. This dissolves out all the oil, mucilage and 
foots, leaving practically nothing but the woody fibre of the seed. 
The naphtha is then evaporated or distilled out of the oil by moderate 
heat ; since its boiling-point is much lower than that of linseed-oil. 
This is known as the “ percolator process ” of linseed-oil making, 
and while it yields a very large percentage of oil, it not only con- 
tains a greater proportion of deleterious substances, such as mucilage, 
that are contained in the seed itself, but it is found in practice that 
it is almost impossible to perfectly free it from naphtha, and this 
substance for some reason is harmful to the paint, causing its rapid 
perishing or chalking. 

The architect who desires to secure the best results for his client 
should always specify the use of pure “ cold-pressed ” linseed-oil, 
though unfortunately he can have no guaranty of obtaining it except 
the good faith of the painter, and he in turn is dependent entirely 
upon the word of the manufacturer. 

Linseed-oil, produced by any of the foregoing methods, is of a light 
amber color. For some purposes it is desirable to have it as nearly 
colorless as possible, especially for interior white-work; since the 
raw linseed-oil will slightly tinge the white-lead or other white base 
with which it is mixed, giving it a yellowish cast. Out-of-doors this 
is of no real moment, since the action of the sunlight soon bleaches 
the oil in the paint, and makes it perfectly white, but for interior 
work this yellowish cast is deemed objectionable. The old-fashioned 
way of bleaching linseed-oil is to expose the well-settled and clarified 
oil to the sunlight in large shallow pans. Oil bleached in this way 
is perfectly safe to use; and where a white oil is desired “ bleached, 
raw cold-pressed linseed-oil ” should be specified. 

The hurry incidental to modern manufacturing methods, caused 
by a desire to twist money over quickly, has led to the introduction 
of a process for producing a white linseed-oil, by taking the oil just 
as it comes from the presses, and treating it with sulphuric-acid. 
This burns out the mucilage and woody fibre contained in the oil, 
the result being a clear oil, resembling a well-settled, bleached oil, 
which is known in the trade as “ refined linseed-oil.” Just sufficient 
sulphuric-acid should be used to combine with and destroy the im- 
purities in the oil; but in actual practice an excess of acid is neces- 
sarily introduced, requiring subsequent washing and other processes 
to remove it. While these processes may be theoretically correct, as 
an actual fact there is a very small percentage of sulphuric-acid left 
in the oil, and this is sufficient to induce rapid perishing of the paint. 
The competition among the white-lead corroders to produce very 
white white-lead has induced them to use the refined linseed-oil to 
grind their product, and this probably accounts for many of the 
cases of rapid chalking that are reported from time to time in the 
painters’ periodicals. This seems to have been proved by some 
recent experiments made by E. P. Edwards, a well-known master- 
painter of Elizabeth, N. J., who had a batch of white-lead ground 
specially to order in pure, unrefined, cold-pressed raw linseed-oil, 
with which he painted one house, while on another house, painted 
at the same time and under the same conditions, he used the ordi- 
nary grinding in refined oil from the same corroders. Careful ex- 
amination from time to time showed a decided advantage in favor of 
the lead ground in unrefined oil, which showed no evidence whatever 
of chalking long after the other had exhibited decided signs of it. 
As very few painters use refined oil in mixing their paints, and as 
the ordinary raw linseed-oil will bleach out perfectly white after a 
few days’ exposure to the sun, it would seem to be a mistaken policy 
on the part of the manufacturers to use refined oil for grinding white- 
lead. It would be well if architects generally would specify that the 
white-lead to be used on their work should be specially ground in 
well-settled, unrefined, pure, cold-pressed, raw linseed oil, and insist 
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that only such white-lead shall be furnished. If they would take 
this stand, and then are not so unreasonable as to insist that the lead 
furnished should look absolutely white in the keg, they would start a 
reform in paint manufacture that would greatly increase the dura- 
bility of work painted with pure white-lead, and do away with much 
of the objection to this material on account of rapid chalking. 

Now while linseed-oil is a drying oil in itself, it dries comparatively 
slowly. There are sometimes occasions and weather conditions 
when the drying of the paint must be made more rapid; in other 
words, when the oxidizing influences must be increased. This can 
be accomplished by boiling the oil, usually with certain salts of lead 
or manganese that are oxidizing agents; or by the simple addition of 
dryers, which are chemicals having a strong oxidizing power, pre- 
pared either in paste or liquid form, so that they may be readily 
incorporated with the paint. In Egland dryers are usually used in 
paste form, but the American painter prefers liquid dryers. Hasten- 
ing the drying of paint by the addition of an oxidizing agent shortens 
its life, as a rule, so that only just so much dryer should be em- 
ployed as is absolutely necessary. The quantity depends to a great 
extent upon atmospheric conditions at the time of painting, or on the 
probability of bad weather. Hence the question of dryers is one 
that cannot be made a part of the specifications but must be left 
entirely to the judgment of the experienced painter. 

soiled-oil should not be used in the priming coat. It is a cardinal 
principle of painting that the priming coat must dry flat or dull. 
Boiling changes the character of oil and makes it more like a var- 
nish, giving it a tendency to dry with more or less gloss. A glossy 
priming coat is very apt to cause subsequent coats to peel and blister. 
Moreover, boiled-oil dries on the surface first, while the under part 
of the paint-skin still remains soft, thus causing the paint to shrivel. 
No subsequent painting will ever present a smooth surface ; the only 
remedy being to burn the paint off to the bare wood. For the 
priming coat the paint should be mixed with pure, raw linseed-vil 
having just as little “dryer” as possible. A small proportion of 
turpentine may be added as the judgment of the painter may dic- 
tate. The addition of turpentine causes the paint to dry with a 
harder and more porous surface, having little or no lustre. This acts 
as a better and more durable foundation than the glossier surface 
given by oil alone, and its porousness permits the oil of the subse- 
quent coats to soak in and grip the priming coat. As a rule the 
priming coat should be mixed rather thinner than the subsequent coats, 
since the pores of the wood will suck up the oil, and if the paint be 
mixed “ stout ” will leave little but a dry powder on the surface. 

Turpentine, which is a product of the pitch-pine, has the property 
of rendering paint more fluid and more easily spread. It is nearly 
all volatile, but a small residue is of a gummy nature and assists in 
binding the paint. In this it differs from benzine and naphtha, which 
are purely volatile, and have no binding properties whatever. The 
turpentine-can is a great temptation to the lazy journeyman, since a 
free application of turpentine enables him to spread the paint with 
less muscular effort, but this labor-saving is only gained at the ex- 
pense of the durability of the paint. Unfortunately this is something 
that neither architect nor employing painter can guard against, for 
the journeyman always chooses a time when the foreman is looking 
in some other direction to render his work easier by such methods 
as this. Benzine and naphtha are occasionally used as paint 
thinners, especially in mixed paints, which are kept from growing 
fatty in the cans by their use, but they cannot be recommended. 
The architect who detects the smell of either of these fluids where 
the painters are at work should immediately inquire into it, and 
stop it at once if they have been used for thinners, condemning any 
paint in which these materials have been mixed. 

Experiments made by Dr. Charles B. Dudley, Chief Chemist of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, have conclusively proved that the skin 
formed by the drying of linseed-oil when poured out upon a sheet 
of glass is sufficiently porous to be permeable by moisture and gases, 
but in the dried paint-skin this porosity is to a great extent over- 
come by the fine particles of pigment which probably fill the inter- 
stices in the linseed-oil skin, since it has been conclusively proved 
that paint mixed with linseed-oil is practically waterproof. Even if 
it were to a slight degree porous, as may be the case when compar- 
atively coarse pigments are used, this is beneficial rather than detri- 
mental if the paint is applied to a wooden surface, since it permits 
the escape of any moisture and sap contained in the wood. In 
painting ironwork, great care must be taken to select pigments 
that form with the linseed-oil a cement that is impervious to mois- 
ture; yet even with the most careful selection the paint-skin is 
permeable by sulphur-gases from locomotive engines and the like, as 
is seen by the manner in which tie-rods of overhead railroad-bridges 
are eaten away, sometimes even though the paint appears to be 
intact. This has led some manufacturers to experiment in order 
to produce a vehicle of a varnish-like nature that shall be practi- 
cally impervious to gas and moisture, and a fair measure of success 
has met their efforts in this direction. 

The high price of linseed-oil has caused it to be largely adulterated 
by unscrupulous dealers, who, to escape detection, trust to the well- 
known carelessness of the average painter about testing the materials 
he purchases. Fish-oil, which is much used, causes the oil to dry 
more slowly and tacky, and is decidedly detrimental to the paint, 
except where it is to be used on tin and sheet-iron roofs, in which 
case the greater elasticity of the fish-oil counteracts to some extent 
the expansion and contraction of the metal. Resin-oil is a dangerous 








adulterant of linseed-oil, as are also certain petroleum products 
largely used to extend its bulk. Corn-oil is one of the latest and 
most dangerous adulterants, since it can neither be detected by 
taste or smell,— the ever-ready means of testing employed by the 
practical painter,—but it renders the paint very slow-drying, so 
that it will wash off under a heavy raia, and will perish more rap- 
idly than pure linseed-oil. 

Turpentine is adulterated with benzine or other petroleum or 
coal-tar products of low cost that are very injurious to the paint. 
Unfortunately it is difficult for the architect to guard against adul- 
terated oil and turpentine, since the painter usually buys these 
materials for pure, and they are sophisticated by unscrupulous 
dealers before they come into his hands. It is true there are 
simple chemical tests to determine the purity of these materials, but 
as paint is usually mixed at the shop and sent to the work ready to 
apply, it is impossible for the architect to detect impurities in the 
oil by means of them. Nor is anything gained by specifying that 
the paint shall be mixed at the job, for paint mixed at the shop is 
usually much more thoroughly and intimately mixed than it is pos- 
sible to do at the work, and what might be gained by affording an 
opportunity to examine the materials would be lost by inferior mix- 
ing of the paint. Safety can only be obtained by employing a 
thoroughly honest and competent painter and insisting that he shall 
buy his oil direct from a crustier, or from a reputable jobbing-house 
in unbroken crusher’s packages. 

Several substitute-oils have been offered, but most of them are 
simply mixtures of resin-oil or similar substances with inferior 
grades of linseed-oil, and possess no merit whatever. ‘The writer is 
acquainted with but one substitute-oil which is a definite manufac- 
tured oil having a chemical composition of its own, and differing 
entirely from the substances of which it is made. This has been 
extensively used on railroad and engineering constructions and 
with apparent success. The skin formed by it when drying on glass 
is tough and leathery and is insoluble in strong or dilute acids, 
alkalies or carbon di-sulphide. It appears to possess some of the 
properties of india-rubber. Paint mixed with this oil, however, so 
far as the writer has observed, appears to shrivel somewhat when 
applied to an iron surface. 

A great deal of the linseed-oil that is sold for “ boiled-oil” is 
simply raw-oil loaded with a large proportion of powerful dryers. 
In the trade this is known as “bung-hole boiled,” since it never 
sees the fire, but the dryers are simply poured into the bung-hole of 
the barrel. The architect should guard carefully against boiled-oil 
of this kind, since it causes the paint to perish rapidly. 

Epwarp Hurst Brown. 
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J HE Market-hall Competition in the City of Toronto, to which 
allusion was made in a former letter, has aroused a great deal of 
interest in the profession in its results, although so little was 
taken in it at its inception that only five local firms competed. The 
City Council set aside the sum of $150,000 for the new building, and 
plans having been received, a committee of so-called “experts ” was 
appointed to examine them. After several weeks’ delay all the de- 
signs were reported as being too costly, although the experts men- 
tioned one design as being the most suitable, if it had been possi- 
sible to carry it out for the stipulated sum. The authors of this 
design declared that the cost of their building would be within the 
sum, and finally they were asked to prepare specifications and obtain 
tenders. The tenders amounted to a little over the $150,000 and 
with the architects’ fees the total cost was placed at $158,000. A com- 
mittee of the City Council that had the matter in hand accepted these 
plans, believing the cost to be perfectly fair and reasonable as, since 
the $150,000 was appropriated for the purpose several months ago, 
the price of material had so largely increased. A second firm of 
architects who competed entered a protest. This firm had obtained 
tenders on their design which placed the cost at under $146,000 and 
they claimed that the successful firm had omitted several important 
items that would add $30,000 to the cost. They claim that the prize 
should be awarded to them and are prepared to give a good deal of 
trouble. It is to be very much regretted that members of the pro- 
fession should act as this firm has done, for no possible good can 
result to themselves and only harm to the profession generally. The 
public do not get a very exalted idea of architects when such tactics 
are pursued. It certainly is to be hoped the matter will be allowed 
to drop. 
It is stated on the authority of a well-known iron man that Canada 
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is destined to become one of the greatest iron-producing countries of 
the world, if not actually the greatest of all. Not only has Canada 
immense deposits of iron-ore in different locations all over the country, 
but her transportation facilities give her great advantages over the 
United States, so far as the export of iron, at least, is concerned. 
In Nova Scotia, iron and steel can be smelted on the sea-coast and 
thence distributed to all parts of the world, and of all favorable 
,0sitions in the whole of North America, the Welland Canal, between 
cies Erie and Ontario, is spoken of as the very first. It is pre- 
dicted that the country will be overrun with smelting-plants within 
the next few years. With 14 feet of water from Lake Erie to the 
Atlantic Ocean, the Canadian furnaces have an immense advantage 
over every other country, where for miles transportation over land 
must be accomplished by the railways. Some change will have to be 
made in the bounty arrangements now existing for the production of 
iron, if such a state of things as is suggested actually takes place, or 
Canada would be paying more than she could afford. 

A case which ought to be a warning to people who think they can 
dispense with the services of an architect when they want to build, 
has recently been settled in the Court of Appeal of the Province of 
Ontario. A man who makes a contract with a builder to execute 
certain works for him has apparently no remedy, if he sees the work 
is not being properly carried out, until the completion of the contract, 
when he can sue for damages with the risk of being unable to sus- 
tain the charge. In the case in question a certain building was to 
be pulled down and another erected on the site, the old materials 
being re-used so far as admissible and new being provided for the 
rest of the building. The owner was not satisfied with the new ma- 
terial supplied by the builder, and as the builder refused to make 
any change, the owner obtained an injunction restraining the builder 
from proceeding with the works. ‘The builder appealed to have 
the injunction set aside, and was successful, the judges stating that 
Courts of Equity will not interfere in building contracts; the con- 
tract provided that the builder should complete the building and 
nothing need be paid until it was complete; there was no provision 
for any superintendence and no authority given anyone as to the 
rejection of material. The owner’s only remedy was for damages 
when the work was completed. ‘This will apparently apply to every 
case where no architect is employed, with authority to act as judge 
of materials and workmanship. 

The Dominion Government is proposing to expend the very large 
sum of $55,000,000 in various improvement works to harbors on the 
lakes and the rivers of the Maritime Provinces, in bridges, canal- 
works and such things, but whether the money will be laid out 
depends upon the temper of Parliament. Certain works, however, 
have already been voted on and Toronto harbor is to be improved 
by the expenditure of $50,000. The bay is getting very shallow, 
owing to the constantly-shifting sand and to the silt brought down 
by ariver that runs into it. The course of this river is to be di- 
verted, piers are to be lengthened, and the bay itself dredged. 

Five hundred thousand dollars will be spent on the improvement 
of the harbor at Montreal in continuation of works that have been 
going on for years. But these are but small bites out of the enormous 
amount of work the Government suggests. A general election, 
however, is close at hand. 


THE LORDS AND THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


ernment would give effect to the following recommendations of 

the select committee of 1836 and of the Royal Commission of 
1863 with respect to the Royal Academy: (1) That the Academy 
should rest on a wider and more liberal basis, and be viewed as a 
national institution, and that it should have a charter in lieu of the 
instrument of 1768; (2) That an annual report should be published 
of the proceedings of the Academy, with a statement of its income 
and expenditure, duly audited; (3) That all voting for R. A.’s or 
Associates should be open; (4) That the Academicians and Associ- 
ates now existing should send four works as of right, and never more, 
and that Associates henceforth elected should send no work as of 
right, and never more than four; (5) That the charge for admission 
should be 1s, as heretofore, but on Mondays it might be raised toa 
higher sum, and that the exhibition should be wholly free on Satur- 
days; (6) That the system of the teaching hitherto followed is not 
satisfactory; (7) That the system of teaching which prevailed in 
France seemed well worthy of consideration, and that the annual 
balance-sheet of the accounts of the Academy should be printed and 
submitted along with the annual report to the general assembly. He 
also called the attention of the House to the repudiation by the 
Royal Academy of their responsibility as bailees for damage to works 
confided to their custody, and also to the 60,000/. of the Chantrey 
Bequest, of which the Chantrey Trustees gave no account. 

The Marquis of Salisbury in reply said: “I think that the ground 
fallacy of my noble friend’s speech is the impression which he appears 
to entertain that a Commission must always be attended to, and that, 
as a matter of fact, a Commission always is attended to. Now that 
is not my experience of public life. 1 have witnessed the appoint- 
ment of a great number of Commissions, but my impression is that a 
very small percentage have received any notice from legislators or 
from Parliament. My noble friend is a man of very great industry, 
and if he would devote himself to ascertaining how many Commis- 
sions during the last sixty years have reported and how maay of 
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those reports have given ground for any action, he will furnish a very 
important contribution to the history of his time. I think | know 
several Commissions now pending that have not the slightest prob- 
ability of any action being taken upon them. But my noble friend 
appears to look forward to a period, which Lord Wemyss glanced at 
on a previous occasion, when the Government should undertake the 
management of the Royal Academy. I confess that I think this 
undertaking is reserved for bolder hands than mine. I hope that if 
there is to be an artistic party in Parliament, which will prescribe 
for the various artistic bodies what they ought to do, they will organ- 
ize themselves in some such way that all their recommendations may 
have a unanimous tendency. I am afraid that the dreams of my 
noble friend and Lord Wemyss are still far apart in the remedies 
they recommend for the consideration of Parliament. But the prac- 
tical point is, Are the Government going to introduce any measure 
this session to alter the constitution of the Royal Academy? I have 
had the privilege to hear the exposition of the state of public busi- 
ness which my right honorable friend the leader of the House of 
Commons has to-day made before that body. I think that when my 
noble friend comes to read it he will agree with me that the task of 
introducing any such thorny and difficult subject as the reform of our 
artistic institutions is not likely to be undertaken in the two months 
which yet remain of the session. There is no subject which pro- 
duces such a healthy difference of opinion as questions which relate 
to art, and consequently there is no subject which is likely to make 
so great a demand on the time of Parliament. I certainly should 
think it very imprudent of any Minister to undertake such a task, 
unless he is driven by very much greater evils and defects than it is 
possible to show in the present management of the Royal Academy. 
On the whole, the results appear to me to be quite as good as they 
are likely to be by introducing the Civil Service into the management 
of the Royal Academy, and | doubt whether any addition of politi- 
cians to the governing bodies of our great art institutions will add 
much to the value and beauty of their work.” — The Architect. 


THE NATURAL CENTURY. 

N the following letter from Mr. Neal H. Ewing in the New York 
Times will be found what seems to us the best exposition of all 
that can be said in favor of closing this century with the current 

year. If those who take the view as we do that the century closes 
with the next year will read Mr. Ewing’s argument with attention, 
they will find, as we did, that the question is by no means a simple one. 


“The so-called century problem will not stay solved, despite the 
clearness of elucidation with which it is shown that 1901 begins 
the new series. Why is this? It can hardly be that the 1900 men 
fail to grasp the argument that if the Christian age is diyided into 
periods of 100 years each, the first period begins with the year 1, the 
second period with the year 101, and the twentieth period with 
the year 1901. (1 and 100 make 101, 101 and 100 make 201, etc.) 
This solution is so plain that to assume that the 1900 men do not 
understand it and to reiterate it for their benefit is touchingly naive, 
and reminds me of how another calendar problem has been discussed. 

“ The design of the Gregorian reform in 1582 was to bring future 
time into agreement with the year 325. Now, if we apply the rule 
back, we have nine years whose bissextile days are dropped, 1500, 
1400, 1300, —, 1100, 1000, 900, —, 700, 600, 500, but the reformed 
calendar skipped ten days. Some years ago a writer pointed this 
out and announced, as a curious fact, that Pope Gregory had made a 
mistake in counting. It would indeed be a curious fact if it were 
a fact at all. The reform, however, was not chronological, but chro- 
nometrical; the old dates did not have to be disturbed, but our clock 
was running slow, and had to be set and regulated, and a retrench 
ment of ten days was the most nearly exact. 

“ To resume, the argument for 1901 is as sound as itis plain — but 
it does not cover the case. The world changes from age to age; 
1961, for example, will present a very different picture from that 
presented a century earlier. The change is one of even continuity 
from minute to minute, except as to one point —the dates. Every 
Sylvester night a new banner is flung out, and the earth is rein 
scribed. And notably once within those hundred years there is a 
grand reinscription of the centurial figures; an event which people 
see but once in their lifetime, if they see it at all, a definite event 
falling with cataclysmic abruptness. This characteristic change, 
happening once in a century, will ever mark off the history of the 
world into exact century eras, and the next one of these century 
eras is not six months distant. ; 

“We are forbidden to call this new century era a new century. 
And yet, why not? Is not 1900 exactly a century later than 1800 ? 
Is not 1800 exactly a century later than 1700? Did not the earth 
bear the banner sixteen exactly 100 years? And so on back to the 
500s, which brings us to the introduction of our chronological system 
by Dionysius. Our chronology as a tradition now stops short. We 
need not be troubled over the first century containing only ninety- 
nine years, because our chronology has historically no first century ; 
this it has only reconstructed in a retrospective sense. ‘The early 
centuries, as “centuries” are purely artificial and imaginary; they 
never existed; for instance, there was no debate 1800 years ago as 
to when the second century would begin, for nobody knew that the 
second century was going to begin at all. Parenthetically, 1900 is 
in closer agreement than 1901 with the real date of Christ’s birth. 
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“ The centurial figures are the symbol, and the only symbol, of the 
centuries. Once every hundred years there is a change in the symbol, 
and this great secular event is of startling prominence. What more 
natural than to bring the century into harmony with its only visible 
mark? What more consonant with order than to make each group 
of a hundred years correspond with a single centennial emblem? 
Be it noticed that, apart from the centennial emblems, there is abso- 
lutely nothing to give the centuries any form. The initial figures 18 
are time’s standard which the earth carries while it makes 100 trips 
around the sun. Then a new standard 19 is put up. Shall we wait 
now a whole year for 1901, at the behest of the abacists? No, we 
will not pass over the significant year 1900, which is stamped with 
the great secular change, but with cheers we will welcome it and the 
new century. The 1900 men, who compose the vast majority of 
the people, say to their opponents: ‘ We freely admit that the 
century you have in your mind, the artificial century, begins in 1901, 
but the natural century (which we prefer) begins in 1900.’” 


LETTERS OF SIR JOHN VANBRUGH. 


0. E of the most interesting collections of letters in England, says 





the Architect, is to be found at Castle Howard, the principal 

seat of the Earls of Carlisle. The building was commenced in 
1702, from the design: of Sir John Vanbrugh. There are many 
letters in the correspondence between the third earl and the archi- 
tect showing the careful attention which was given to the architect- 
ural details and surroundings of the edifice. But the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission considered the subjects were too technical 
and circumscribed to be treated in their investigation, which was to 
“throw light upon subjects connected with the civil, ecclesiastical, 
literary or scientific history of this country.” It is to be regretted 
that art was not allowed to come within the purview of the Commis- 
sioners as well as science or literature. About the relations between 
architects and clients in the past little is known, and when evidence 
appears it should be utilized. 

At the time [1720-21] there was war between the Duchess and 
Vanbrugh over Blenheim, and the reason for his disrespect can 
therefore be understood. 

The House of Commons had voted half a million for the erection 
of Blenheim, but a much larger sum was expended. The question 
was, who was to pay? The Duchess, who had the management of 
the finances during the great warrior’s imbecility, maintained that 
Vanbrugh was not acting under her authority or the authority of Par- 
liament, and endeavored to escape all responsibility. She was the 
best hater of that age, and as Vanbrugh’s claims affected her pocket, 
he enjoyed the utmost power of her spite. A letter to Lord Carlisle 
reveals her opinion of the architect, who only claimed the money 
owing to him : — 


[The counsel on Sir John’s side laid great weight upon my Lord 
Treasurer Godolphin’s warrant to Sir John Vanbrugh, and the judges 
ran into that very willingly, for to my certain knowledge two of them 
were gained by old Craggs’s interest and artifices. I thank God he is 
now no more able to do any mischief, and the Parliament seem to be 
dissatisfied with his ill-gotten estate, and have a mind to recover what 
they can of it for the use of the unfortunate S. Sea people. I know it 
was very difficult to get the better of Mr. Craggs when he was living, 
but perhaps his ghost may not have so much influence upon the mem- 
bers of Parliament. ... The chief argument I hear he [Sir John} 
makes use of to gain those who were the late Lord Godolphin’s friends 
are (sic) as follows: That to set aside his warrant is to cast a blot on 
his memory and the like; whereas I think it is more natural to argue 
the other way, and to say that so good a man, and so sincere a friend 
as he was to the Duke of Marlborough, could not possibly design to 
frustrate the Queen’s intentions and the Parliament’s by making him 
liable to the expense of such a building [Blenheim], and in the midst 
of all those declarations to imagine that my Lord Go. meant anything 
by the words in the warrant more than that he had made Sir John sur- 
veyor at my Lord Marlborough’s recommendation, and that the build- 
ing was on the Duke of Marl.’s behalf, as the Queen gave it him and 
made him the sole judge of it. 


Chere are other letters at Castle Howard from the Duchess relat- 
ing to the case, which are dated March and April 1721. The Duke 
was still living. He died in 1722, and in 1725 there is a letter again 
denouncing Vanbrugh. On the ground that he had during the 
Duke’s lifetime published a libel on him and the Duchess, his entry 
to Blenheim or any part of the park was prohibited. 

The majority of architects are sooner or later doomed to appear 
as witnesses in law-courts. It would, therefore, be wise to accept 
the inevitable, and by mimic trials endeavor to become prepared for 
the ordeal. Sir John Vanbrugh was successful at the trial of his 
action against the Duchess. But he made a sorry exhibition of him- 
self as a witness. Lady Lechmere, who accompanied Her Grace on 
the occasion, wrote to her father, Lord Carlisle, saying: “I was 
sorry to find Sir John make so wretched a figure, and indeed could 
not have believed it, without his letters, papers and oaths, which 
spoke very contrary.” An appeal was lodged, in order that the case 
could be brought to the House of Lords, where the termagant counted 
on supporters. The proceedings before the highest tribunal are 
described in the following letter, dated May 9, 1721, from Lady 
Lechmere to Lord Carlisle: — 


I was yesterday at the House of Lords with the Duchess of Marl- 
borough; the cause is put off for a fortnight ; she tells me she sent you 





down one of her written cases, and the opinions of the judges in the 
Court of Exchequer. Sir John Vanbrugh was here this morning, and 
says he has sent you a printed paper (which I fancy you would not ap- 
prove); he is now frighted about it, for he has made himself liable to 
severe punishment, by being guilty of a breach of the House of Lords, 
in printing a libel upon a peer while a cause is depending before them 
in judgment, in which Sir John himself is a witness; how he ’ll come 
off [ can’t tell, but he has given the Duke’of Marlborough the advan- 
tage of having a full blow at him if he pleases. 


A few months afterwards there was an end to the twistings and 
turnings of the English condottiere, the Duke of Marlborough. He 
died on June 17, and two days afterwards we find Vanbrugh en- 
deavoring to obtain a commission for the monument. Some people 
who possessed estates had erected mortuaries in spots which they 
admired. Why should Marlborough be buried within the vaults of 
achurch? Accordingly Sir John wrote as follows to his patron : — 


I have only time to-night to acquaint your lordship with a few par- 
ticulars I have learnt of what my Lord Marlborough has left, which is 
more than the most extravagant believers ever named. The Treasury, 
a little before he died, found he had a full million rolling in the Govern- 
ment on loans, etc., besides his stocks, his ninety-nine years’ annuities 
not subscribed in, his land, his posthouse 5,000/. a year, his mortgages 
and God knows what he may have besides in foreign banks. 

He has left his widow (1 wish some ensign had her) 10,000/. a year, 
to spoil Blenheim her own way; 12.000/. a year more to keep herself 
clean and plague folks at law with; 2,000/. a year to Lord Sund[erland] 
for ever and as much to the Duchess of Montague for life; $,000/. a 
year to Lord Ryalton for present maintenance; and the gross of his 
wealth (for these are but snippings) to Lady Godolphin and her succes- 
sors, according to the grand settlement. 1 forgot one article (a sad one), 
he has only given Lord Godolphin a jointure of 3,000/. a year if he out- 
live my lady. This I fancy was Her Grace’s doings for not voting for 
her [on her appeal to the House of+Lords in her action against Van- 
brugh |}. 

It having been referred to my Lord Godolphin with the other ex- 
ecutors, Clayton and Guidet, to consider about the duke’s funeral and 
place of burying, I have taken the liberty to mention to my lord what 
your lordship designs at Castle Howard, and has been practised by the 
most polite people before priestcraft got poor carcasses into their 
keeping, to make a little money of. 

Sure, if ever any such thing as erecting monuments in open places 
was right, it would be so in this case. But I fancy the duchess will 
prevent his lying near her, though ’twould not make her very melan- 
choly neither. The place I propose is in Blenheim Park, with some 
plain but magnificent and durable monument over him. 


A month afterwards Vanbrugh was obliged to own there was an 
end to his project. But it will be seen from his letter he was not 
without hope that the possessors of Marlborough’s great wealth could 
be utilized for his own advantage. 


I believe my Lord Godolphin would have liked very well to have had 
the Duke of Marlborough buried in the park with a very good monu- 
ment over him, but the duke directs in his will that they should bury 
him in the chapel at Blenheim. Here is a pompous funeral preparing, 
but curbed and crippled by Her Grace, who will govern it by her 
fancies, amongst which there is but one good one, and that is, that 
she'll pay for it. I don’t know whether it won’t cost her ten thousand 
pounds. What a noble monument would that have made, whereas this 
idle show will be gone in half an hour and forgot in two days. The 
other would have been a show, and a noble one, to many future ages. 

The king is much pleased with Kensington, and the easy way of living 
he is fallen into there. He goes, however, to Hampton Court the begin- 
ning of next month, and ’tis thought will make some little tour towards 
Salisbury, and back by Winchester and Portsmouth. He is not a bit 
content with Sir Tho. Hewet in finishing the rooms at Kensington. 
I have hopes of his doing something of advantage to me, though not as 
an architect; which is not a trade, I believe, for anybody to recom- 
mend themselves by at Court. I fancy your lordship’s godson will be 
a professor that way, for he knows pillars and arches and round win- 
dows and square windows already, whether he finds them in a book or 
in the streets, and is much pleased with a house I am building him in 
the field at Greenwich, it being a tower of white bricks, only one room 
and a closet on a floor. He talks everything, is much given to rhym- 
ing, and has a great turn to dry joking. What these seeds may grow 
to, God knows, they being of a kind that may do his business, up-hill 
or down-hill, or perhaps upon the whole he were as well without them. 
They serve, however, to make himself and other people sport at present. 


In the following February we find Vanbrugh taking up a more 
useful scheme —the improvement of London streets. The streets at 
the time were in so detestable a condition that even foreign visitors 
were amazed at them. It was difficult to introduce any reform, for 
then as now private interests were in favor of continuance of abuses 
which had become familiar. Vanbrugh enlisted the aid of Lord 
Morpeth, who was the son of the Earl of Carlisle. The time was 
one which dictated attention to sanitation, although it could not then 
be realized there was any connection between clean streets and 
health. In Paris no less than 14,000 people had been exterminated 
by the small-pox. The king wished to have inoculation tried, but 
when the Sorbonne was consulted the decision was adverse to the 
operation. According to Vanbrugh, the High Church clergy in 
England agreed with the Sorbonne. But however pressing were the 
reasons in favor of street improvements, it was necessary to use 
diplomacy in order to persuade members to advocate the measure. 

The Bill was not, however, proceeded with in that session. In 
September, 1725, there is a letter from Vanbrugh, who was then at 
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Greenwich. Hawksmoor was with him and “was caught by the 
gout pretty badly.” He also says he was afraid “a distemper has 
got hold of me, even worse than the gout, which is an asthma; at 
least I have strong symptoms of one, and know well how hard it is 
to deal with. But if I can't cure that I will, however, try once more 
to cure London streets; the Speaker seeming now quite in earnest 
about it, and desires we will have the Bill ready to bring in at the 
opening of the sessions, so 1 am preparing everything I can think of 
that may be of service to support it.” In his next letter Vanbrugh 
states the restoration of Hawksmoor to his office of clerk-of-the-works 
at Whitehall, owing to the death of Sir Thomas Hewet, who, as 
above stated, did not satisfy George I with his finishing of rooms at 
Kensington Palace. 

Vanbrugh was not permitted to see his Paving Bill become law 
and employed for the benefit of the public. He died in the following 
March. There is a marvellous difference between his buildings and 
his letters. Pope considered be was deficient in grace, while Horace 
Walpole said he was deficient in proportion, convenience and pro- 
priety. However true the strictures may be when applied to his 
buildings, they do not characterize his letters. There is no affecta- 
tion of a wit or of a ponderous thinker. All is frank and simple in 
them. He had good reason to respect Lord Carlisle, but we find 
none of that obsequiousness which was common in those who were 
allowed to address a peer. Vanbrugh’s letters should gain for his 
memory more esteem than is likely to arise from a study of his build- 
ings, although they have a scenic impressiveness which is rare in 
English work. 











DAMAGES FOR PERSONAL INJURIES. — I. 


IABILITY for Dangerous Premises. — An owner who digs a 

deep hole on his unfenced land, about twenty-five feet from a 
street, which fills with water, and is concealed by boards and shavings 
floating on the surface, is not liable in damages for the death of a 
child five years old, who, without the consent of the owner, goes on 
the land, and is drowned in the hole. 

(Grindley vs. McKechnie (Supreme Judicial Court of Mass.), 40 NV. EF. 
Rep. 764.) 

Liability of Owner for Dangerous Building.— The Supreme Court 
of Nebraska holds that the owner of real property, in exercising his 
own tastes and inclinations as to the character of a building he will 
erect upon it, has no right to build and maintain a structure which, 
by reason of defects or inherent weakness either in material or con- 
struction, is liable to fall and do injury to an adjoining owner or the 
public. He is liable for the natural, probable, reasonable and proxi- 
mate consequences of his acts only, and it is for the jury to deter- 
mine whether any of these caused the injury. 

[Kitchen vs. Carter, 66 Northwestern Reporter, 854.) 

Assumption of Risk by Laborer on Building.— A laborer, of ma- 
ture years, who had been employed for two years in putting up iron 
work in buildings and was familiar with such work, while moving a 
derrick on loose planks laid across the girders of a building in 
process of erection, by direction of his foreman, attempted to change 
the direction of the derrick on the plank by using a crow-bar while 
standing with one foot on the plank and the other braced against a 
girder, and slipped and fell into the cellar and was injured. Ac- 
cording to his own testimony he apprehended no risk while perform- 
ing this service. The court held that as the.risk to which he was 
exposed was obvious and voluntarily assumed, the contractor was 
not liable. 

{Holloran vs. Union Iron & Foundry Co. (Sup. Ct. Mo.), 35 Southwestern 
Reporter, 260.) 

The Appellate Court of Indiana recently held that, one employed 
to assist in the erection of a building, who, in the ordinary course of 
such employment, is placed in a position where danger of personal 
injury is obvious, though acting under the control and direct orders 
of a superintendent, assumes the risk of such position. 

[Stuart vs. New Albany Mfg. Co., 43 Northeastern Reporter, 961.] 


Owners not Liable to Injured Employés of Independent Con- 
tractors. — It appeared that parties desiring to erect a brick barn 
contracted with certain mechanics for its construction; that the 
contract for the brickwork was let to one H. and provided that the 
scaffolding should be furnished by the bricklayer, and that the work 
should be done under the direction of the architects and owners, and 
to their entire satisfaction; that the contract for the carpentry was 
let under similar conditions to another mechanic; that the owners 
had no control over the employés of such contractors, or over the 
method in which the work should be performed; and that the party 
injured was an employé of the contractor for the brickwork, as a 
bricklayer on the building.” The court held that the mechanics were 
independent contractors, and that the owners were not liable for 
injuries which happened to the employés of such contractors through 
the negligence of such contractors or their employés. 

{Hupton vs. Unterkircher (Supreme Ct., Ia.), 66 V. W. Reporter, 776.] 


Liability of Contractor for Negligence of Foreman.— The act of 
the foreman of a building-contractor in stretching a guy-rope across 


a railroad-track to aid in taking down a derrick, is within the scope 
of his authority, so as to render the contractor liable for an accident 
caused by the rope to a switchman standing on a moving car, when 
the foreman had general charge of the work, and special charge of 
moving derricks, though the contractor had instructed him to employ 
a derrick specialist when moving derricks. 

[Reinke vs. Bentley (Supreme Ct., Wis.), 63 NV. W. Rep., 1055 

Liability for Injury to Employé. — The foreman of a bridge gang 
and a mechanic working under his superintendence are not fellow 
servants, and the employer is liable for the negligence of the former 
whereby the latter is injured. 

[San Antonio & A. P. Ry. Co. vs. McDonald (Court of Civil Appeals of 
Texas), 31.8. W. Rep., 72.] 

When Owner is not Liable for Defect While Building.—An owner 
who contracted for the erection of a building, not in itself dangerous, 


g, 
and furnished the contractor with plans which, while not in all 
matters specific, could not have misled the contractor, is not liable 
for an injury to an adjoining landowner by the falling of a wall, 
due to the failure of the contractor to follow the fair meaning of the 
specifications. 

{Neumann vs. Greenleaf Real Estate Co. 73 Mo. App. Ct. Reporter, 326 


Negligence of Subcontractor. — A building contractor is not liable 
for injury to one of his employés caused by the negligence of a sub- 
contractor, where the contractor had no control over the subcon- 
tractor. And this is especially true where the latter was a man of 
skill and experience, and the general contractor was justified in 
assuming that he would perform his part of the contract in a satis 
factory and proper manner. 

[Wittenberg vs. Frederichs (Sup Ct. App. Div.), 40 NV. Y. Supp. R 
porter, 895.] 


(To be continued.]} 




















[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 


of cost. | 


BUILDING OF THE MASSACHUSETTS HISTORICAL SOCIETY, BOSTON, 
MASS. MESSRS. WHEELWRIGHT & HAVEN, ARCHITECTS, BOs- 
TON, MASS. 


(Gelatine Print issued with the Internationa] and Imperial Editions only. 
ENTRANCE FEATURE OF THE SAME. 
PROPOSED HOUSE AT SEABRIGHT, N. J. MR. R. H. ROBERTSON, 


ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


HOUSE OF J. ARTHUR BEEBE, ESQ., NO. 199 COMMONWEALTH 
AVE., BOSTON, MASS. MR. JAMES T. KELLEY, ARCHITECT, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


THE CHURCH AT MELLO, FRANCE. AFTER A SKETCH BY MR, 


W. W. BOSWORTH. 


[The following named illustration may be found by refer- 
ence to our advertising pages. | 


THE NEW YORK “ BOX-STOOP "—I: NO. 15 WEST 55TH 8T. 


THE NEW YORK “BOX-STOOP’”’—II: NO. 344 FIFTH AVI 


[Additional Illustrations in the International Edition.) 


THE VESTIBULE: BUILDING OF THE MASSACHUSETTS HISTORICAI 
SOCIETY, BOSTON, MASS. MESSRS. WHEELWRIGHT & HAVEN, 
ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 


{Gelatine Print.} 
SOUTH WALL OF MEETING—-ROOM IN THE SAME BUILDING. 


{Gelatine Print.) 


THE ALHAMBRA, BLACKPOOL, ENG. MESSRS. WYLSON & LONG, 


ARCHITECTS. 


THE AUDITORIUM OF THE SAME. 





BALL—ROOM OF THE SAME. 
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Tue Greatest Spans 1n THE Wor_p.— Among the largest spans 
of the arched type of bridge construction are the spandrel-braced 
structure at Niagara, of 550 feet; that of Garabit, India, of 540 feet; 
the Lisbon (Portugal) Douro bridge, of 528 feet; the St. Louis, of 520 | 
feet; the Grunnenthal (Germany), of 513 feet, and the Harlem, of | 
510 feet. An arched railway bridge has recently been erected at Mung- 
sten, in Germany, which has a span of 560 feet, thus being now the 
largest span of the arched-bridge type in the world. The construction 
of this viaduct has attracted world-wide attention. The object to be 
accomplished by the carrying out of this great engineering undertaking 
was that the necessity arose for running a railway between the two 
important industrial centres of Solingen (the German “ Sheffield ”) and 
Remscheid, which are situated about five miles apart. For some time 
the physical difficulties to be encountered and overcome delayed the 
execution of the enterprise, and it was not until about eight years ago 
that serious steps were taken to advance it from the embryonic stage 
to that of an accomplished fact. Among other obstacles, the difference 
of level between the two stations was 340 feet, and the valley of the 
River Wupper, which had to be crossed, was from 300 to 400 feet deep. 
Previous to the construction of the new line the distance between the 
towns of Solingen and Remscheid was twenty-eight miles, which caused 
the transport of goods to and fro to reach a very high figure. The 
special constructive feature in the new railway is the viaduct over the 
valley of the Wupper, at about half a mile from Mungsten, which is 
erected at a height of 354 feet from the water-level of the river below 
to the level of the rails above, and has a length of 1,590 feet. All the 
workshops, houses for the men employed, and all other buildings and 
installations necessary for the execution of so extensive and important 
an undertaking, were erected at the Solingen side of the viaduct. All 
the machinery and mechanical appliances were worked by hydraulic 
power, the motive force being furnished by water pumped from the 
river, which was also used for the production of electric-light. After 
the work of levelling 12,000 cubic yards of clay and schist, an area of 
about 10,000 square yards was obtained, upon which was erected an 
electrical station containing a couple of dynamos, with a total power of 
23,000 watts and a large forge and smith’s shop. It was in the spring 
of 1895 that the metallic part of the structure was commenced, in the 
month of July of the following year that the building up to the great 
central arch was taken in hand, and in the same month of the next year 
that the work was completed. The rapid manner in which the whole 
of this great structure was successfully executed is the more commend- 
able because a considerable part of the central arch was put together 
during a severe winter, and when the stormy winds severely tried the 
nerve and resources of all those concerned in the undertaking. The 
total cost of the viaduct amounted to about $2,000,000. — Philadelphia 
Record. 





RevoLuTionary Memenroes at VERSAILLES. — Visitors to Ver- 
sailles during the summer will find a new attraction in the museum, 
consisting of a department containing more or less artistic relics and 
mementoes of the Revolution of 1789, collected by the keeper, M. Pierre 
de Nolhac. The room in which the articles are placed is on the second 
floor of the Palace. One of the most interesting of the exhibits is a 
marble bust of the Dauphin, son of Louis XVI, which was thrown 
down and broken by the mob when they entered the Tuileries. It has 
been remarkably well patched and restored. Near it are busts or 
portraits of Robespierre, Mirabeau, Fabre, d’Eglantine, Bailly, Barrére, 
Manuel, and numerous other notabilities or notorieties connected with 
the greatupheaval. There is also a drawing by Moreau le Jeune, of the 
Assembly of the Notables, with pictures of the Federation Féte on 
the Champ de Mars, and a big, bad canvas representing Louis XVI in 
a red uniform on a white horse, done by Carteaux, who was a poor 
painter and an indifferent general. The collection well repays a visit. 
M. de Nolhac found many of his interesting exhibits in garrets and 
lumber-rooms of the Old Palace of All the Glories. — Paris Correspond- 
ence Lond yn Teleg aph. 


Tue Corossat Turvutt Birp Monument. — The most colossal 
monument on the Continent of Europe, and second alone in dimensions 
to the Liberty statue in New York, writes the Vienna correspondent of 
the Chicago Record, is that of the fabulous Turull bird recently erected 
on the summit of the Banhida Mountain, in County Komorn, Hungary, 
in commemoration of the Hungarian millennium, which was celebrated 
with a stupendous amount of patriotic enthusiasm in 1896 in all por- 
tions of the kingdom. The site is well chosen, seeing that the monu- 
ment occupies the spot where Arpad slew Swatopluk, the Slavic chief- 
tain, on his invasion of the Hungary of to-day. It was mainly due to 
the exertions of the famous Magyar romancer, Jokai Mor, that the 
collection for the monument was started. This bird, fable has it, has 
played an extraordinary part in the destinies of the nation, so that the 
poorest, moved to enthusiasm by the eloquence of the popular poet, 
contributed the copper he could ill afford to spare to the general fund. 
The conception of the monument is that of the Magyar sculptor, Donath 
Gyula, the metals used being copper and iron. The height fram the 
claw to the tip of the wing is 68 feet, the outspread wings are 46 feet 
long and the sword of Arpad, which the monster bird holds in its claws, 
measures 40 feet. 


Ture Patace or Tueoporic, — The works upon the site of the so- 
called “ Palace of Theodoric” at Ravenna have been brought to an end. 
It has now become clear, according to the Munich Allgemeine Zeitung, 
that the palace dates from a later period than that of the great Goth, 
and as it bears traces of the East Roman builders, was probably erected 
by the Exarchs during their residence at Ravenna. There are signs 


Derr Wetis.—A curiosity at least is this compilation of the 
deepest wells in the world: In Europe, one at Passy, France, depth, 
2,000 feet; at La Chapelle, Paris, depth, 2,950 feet; at Grenelle, Paris, 
depth, 1,798 feet; at Neusalwerk, near Minden, depth, 2,288 feet; at 
Kissingen, Bavaria, depth, 1,787 feet; at Sperenberg, near Berlin, depth, 
4,190 feet, which is said to be the deepest in the world; at Pesth, 
Hungary, depth, 3,182 feet. Inthe United States there are wells located 
at St. Louis, depth, 3,843 feet; at Louisville, depth, 2,086 feet; at 
Columbus, Ohio, depth, 2,775 1-2 feet, and at Charleston, 8. C., depth, 
1,250 feet. — N. Y. Tribune. 


A CuaLpgan Brick.— What is asserted to be the oldest brick in 
existence was recently exhibited at a meeting of the Académie des In- 
scriptions et Belles-Lettres of Paris, by M. Henzey, the keeper of the 


| Louvre. It is supposed to date from the fortieth century before Christ 


and was discovered at Tello, the ancient Sirpulo, in Chaldea, by the 
French archeologist de Sarzee. The brick in question was curved in 
shape, and, while it had been baked, it did not show any signs of hav- 
ing been pressed or moulded. The mark of the maker was merely 
the impress of his thumb, and the specimen is without doubt one of the 
earliest marks of civilization ever discovered. As brick-making is 
the earliest of the known arts, this particular piece must mark very 
nearly the dawn of civilization. — N. Y. Evening Post. 


A PENITENTIARY BUILT By Convicts.— The Montana State Peni- 
tentiary, a handsome brick and stone building, capable of accommodat- 
ing five hundred prisoners and said to be one of the finest buildings of 
the kind in the country, has a somewhat novel history. The work, 
which would have cost at least a quarter of a million, was done by the 
inmates of the prison within a space of four years, at a cost of only 
about $50,000. With the exception of the superintendent, the foreman 
of the brickyard and the tinner who had charge of the covering of the 
roof, all the work was done by “‘ criminals,” many of them unskilled 
laborers. Even the architect who furnished the design for the building 
was a prisoner whose sentence expired only a few weeks prior to the 
commencement of the construction. There were no quarrels among 
the men, no insubordination and no attempted escapes while the work 
was in progress. Without chains or fetters and with few guards the 
men quarried the rock, cut and dressed the granite blocks, moulded 
and burned the bricks, dug the sand, burned the lime, cut the logs and 
sawed the timber. — Boston Transcript. 


Tue Cuurcu or Notre Dame at CLerRMont.—In the course of 
an agreeable account of “The Churches of Auvergne” in the August 
Century, Mrs. Schuyler van Rensselaer revives one of the most famous 
scenes in French history — the preaching of the first crusade by Peter 
the Hermit at the Council of Clermont. Thanks to its holy patroness 
and her miraculous statue, the little church of Notre Dame du Port, and 
not the cathedral, which so far outranked it in station, size, and title, 
was tke hearthstone of the religious and civic life of Clermont. It was 
one of the chief strongholds of Mariolatry in France. Annually thous- 
ands of pilgrims sought the low-browed, semicircular, and columned 
crypt where the ancient statue stood; and when, in days of peculiar 
peril, it was carried through the streets, the hands that were to touch 
it, and the priests and laymen who were to form its escort, were first 
solemnly blessed in the cathedral church. Many interesting and sig- 
nificant events were witnessed by the Church of Notre Dame du Port; 
but one of them so overshadows the rest that we are apt to forget them 
all in its favor. Here, in the month of November, in the year 1095, 
when the present Church of Notre Dame du Port was fresh and fair 
from the hands of its builders, rich with carving and gorgeous with 
color, a great ecclesiastical council assembled. Thirteen archbishops 
were gathered together, 205 cardinals, bishops, and abbots, from all 
parts of France and many foreign lands, and such companies of secu- 
lar lords and princes, and such hosts of followers, servants, pilgrims, 
beggars, priests, and sight-seers, that “‘the towns and villages of the 
neighborhood were full of people, and divers were constrained to have 
their tents and pavilions set up in the fields and meadows, notwithstand- 
ing that the season and the country were cold to an extreme.’”’ Among 
the cardinals was one who afterward became Pope Innocent II; and 
among the bishops was the great warrior, Odo of Bayeux, uncle of that 
still greater warrior, William of Normandy and England. Over them 
all presided the actual Pontiff, Urban II. And when, on the tenth day 
of deliberation, the troubles of the Christians in the East were laid 
before the council, while the people in myriads looked and listened, 
there stood close by the side of the Pope the contrasting figure of a 
shabby monk called Peter the Hermit. You know the rest of the story. 
You have read Peter’s vivid, impassioned account of the desecration of 
the tomb of the Saviour and the persecution of European pilgrims — 
of the woe of Jerusalem and the duty of Christendom. You have read 
how Urban, himself a Frenchman by birth and speech, reinforced Peter's 
words with burning words of his own, and ended with the bold com- 
mand: ‘‘ Take ye, then, the road to Jerusalem for the remission of 
your sins, and depart assured of the imperishable glory which awaits 
you in the kingdom of heaven!” You have been told how the crowd 
shouted in return, ‘‘ Dieu le veut! Dieu le veut!” although you have 
never heard the shouts of any crowd so vast; how, amid perpetual 
repetitions of this ecstatic ‘‘God willeth it!’’ soldiers and burghers, 
yeomen and priests, dispersed to pin the red cross to their sleeves; and 
how, infecting all Europe with their faith and fury, they assembled in 
the following spring, 300,000 of them, with Peter the Hermit at their 
head, for the beginning of the first crusade. No more stirring scene 
than the Council of Clermont is portrayed in any of history’s books, 
and none which meant the inception of a popular movement with more 
varied and profound results. And as no building built with hands 
could contain the multitude that played a part in it, the setting for it 





also of its having served as a barrack for soldiers. 
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was the open ‘*‘ Port’ in front of Notre Dame. 
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HOUSE OF J. ARTHUR BEEBE, ESQ., 199 COMMONWEALTH AVENUE, BOSTON, MASS. 
JAMES T. KELLEY, ARCHITECT. 
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OF CONSTRUCTIVE AND DE CORATIVE ART, 


REGULAR ISSUE, 15 CENTS. 


Price, { Rnouian «oR 4 








A® CHITECTURAL INSTRUC- 
TION. 
H{4* VARD UNIVERSITY, 
LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, 
ENGINEERING, 
ARCHITECTURE, Ete., Ete. 
For Descriptive Pamphiet apply to 


M. CHAMBERLAIN, Secretary, 
N. S. SHALER, Dean. Cambridge, Mass. 





BOSTON, MASS. 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOL- 


DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE, 
Professor: F. W. Chandler. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


prarr INSTITUTE. 
W.S. Perry. 


CAMBRIDCE, MASS. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIO SCHOOL, 
Professor H. Langford Warren. 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Professor: N. Clifford Ricker. 


ITHACA, N. Y. 


(CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Professor: Charles Babcock. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
A RT INSTITUTE 


Sc HOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Louis J. Millet. 


LA FAYETTE, IND. 


PURDUE UNIVERSITY. 
ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
Professor: Fred. Morley. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


‘TULANE UNIVERSITY. 
Professor: Wm. Woodward. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
BROWN UNIVERSITY. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE, 
N. M.} Isham. 


PHILADEL PUA, PA. 


[SIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 
Professor : Warren P. Laird. 


SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PA. 


I EHIGH UNIVERSITY. 





JV AITTIER MACHINE CO., 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


53 STATE STREET - - - Boston. 
[00mis FILTERS. 


IMPROVED SYSTEM. 


RESULTS GUARANTEED. 
Main Office, 402 Chestnut St., PaitapELPuia. 


New York Orricz, 
33 Church St., , Havemeyer Building. 


New COMPLETE: 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF 


CLASSICAL ANTIQUITY 
and the 
RENAISSANCE, 

By I. BUEHLMANN. 


Seventy-five steel engravings and photo-litho- 
graphic plates in portfolio, with descriptive 
text translated by G. A. Greene, $18. 


The work is divided in three parts, which can 
be bought separate. 


Part I. The Orders of Columns (Vignola) 
28 plates with text, $6.50. 

Part li. Facades, Arches, Doors and 
Windows, 25 plates with text, 
$6. 

Part Ill. Development and Decoration of 
Rooms, $7.50. 


To purchasers of two of the three parts the 
remaining part will be sold at a reduced figure, 
so that the total amount for the three parts will 
not exceed $18 —the price of the complete work 
— if purchased at once. 


American Architect and Building News Co. 


MAITLAND ARMSTRONG & CO,, 
STAINED GLASS & DECORATIVE WORK. 


Interior Decorations and work in American Mosaic ‘jlass 
from the designs of Mr. Armstrong. English Painted Glass 
from the designs of Messrs. Clayton & Bell. 


Sole Agents for 
CLAYTON & BELL, GLASS STAINERS, LONDON 
61 Washington Square, South. New York, N. Y. 








Specify Three Coats #.# 


1. % L. No. I, 


If you want to get the most elastic and durable finish for hard woods, stained or grained work 
on the exterior trim of public and private buildings, etc. It is free working, dries with a full 
and brilliant surface, and can be rubbed to a dead finish in from three to four days. This article 
produces the best possible waterproof coating for bath-rooms and the like. In color it is suffi- 


ciently pale for almost all requirements. 


Other varnishes for other purposes. Booklet on request. 


EDWARD SMITH & CO., Yscnish Makers and 45 Broadway, New York. 





GFVLYNT 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 
GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, MASS. 

We contract to perform all labor and furnish all mate- 
rial of the different classes required to buiid complete 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES. 

Also for the construction of 
RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRIDGES. 


We solicit correspondence with those wishing to 
place the construction of any proposed new work 
under ONE CONTRACT, which shall inelude all branches 
connected with the work. To such parties we will 
furnish satisfactory references from those for whom 
we have performed similar work. 


Yous oso eodcs SLVISE 


V2W-S‘TYLER WIRE WORKS CO 
v CLEVELAND OHIO U-S-A 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


¥ORNAME IANS INE: 


SSSSSossssSsesssas:ah 





Columbian Marble Quarrying Co., 


RUTLAND, VT. 


OUR COLUIIBIAN MARBLE is the best for building 
work. It stands the weather. 


OUR CHAPLAIN MARBLES (12 varieties) pro- 
duce the richest effects for interior decoration. 


Samples and prices on application. 





PART IIL. 
“GEORGIAN PERIOD” 


Containing Eight Gelatine Plates and Twenty- 
four Plates of Measured Drawings 
of Colonial Work. 





PRICE $8.00. 





Subscribers to AMERICAN ARCHITECT who have settled 
for their current subscription can procure this part for $1.50. 


The WINSLOW BROS, COMPANY, 


CHICACO, 


Ornamental Iron and Bronze. 





[ka WING OFFICE. 
DRAWINGS 
Rendered in line or color with reasonable despatch 
Address EDITORS AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 


| ROBERT C. FISHER & CO. 
Successors to Fisher & Bird, 


MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS, 


97, 99, 101 and 103 East HOUSTON STREET, 


Established 1830. 


New YORK, 
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TANLEY’S fp ALL-BEARING 
TEEL... "UTTS...... 

















are heavily electro-plated and highly polished, 4nd 
compare favorably in appearance and durability with 
solid metal butts 

It is impossible to wear them down, and they never 
ereak. 


Samples and literature free to architects. 


THE STANLEY WORKS, Dept. “6.” 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
79 CHAMBERS ST., N. Y. 
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OASH Locks 


LOCK eaneom 


SIMPLE, DURABLE, SAFE. - 


SOLD BY HARDWARE DEALER +4. EVERYWHERE 
TRIAL SAMPLE 
THE W.&E.T. FITCH CO. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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‘La Construction Moderne,” 


A journal of whose merits our readers have had 
opportunity to judge because of our frequent 
reference to it and our occasional republica- 
tion of designe that are published in it, is the 
most complete and most interesting of the 
French architectural journals. 

The thirteenth annual volume is now in 
course of publication. 


Subscription, including postage. 35 francs. 


Each weekly issue contains, besides the illus- 
trations included in the text, two full-page 
plates, which by themselves are worth double 
the amount of the annual subscription. 


PRICE OF BACK ANNUAL VOLUMES, 


40 Francs. :: 


Address for subscriptions and catalogues, 


LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, 


13 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. 





FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


U. 5. MAIL CHUTES 


WHICH ARE 
A necessity in Office Buildings and Hotels, 
write to the sole makers. 
THE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
PATENTED. AUTHORIZED. 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


W IF 





STIFFENED 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
199 Washington St. 76 Beekman St. 137 Lake St. 





CLINTON WIRE-CLOTH 


DOUBLE TWIST WARP 


(Iron Furred) 


LAT EL CLINTON CORRUGAT’D 


Plain, Japanmned or Galvanized. 
The Most Perfect and Economic System of FIREPROOF Construction. 


FACTORY, 
CLINTON, MASS. 





127 FULTON ST. 
Branches = Looust 8t., St. ion 4 


and correctly describes our goods. It contains m 
valuable information. Sent gratis on applicatio: 















Drawing Materials and Surveying Instruments, 


We make and carry the most complete and best 
assorted stock in America, Our goods are recognized 
as the standard of quality. They all bear our trade- 
mark and are warranted by us. Our prices are reason- 
able. Our lavishly illustrated catalogue minutel 
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BUILDING MATERIALS. 


Reported for the American Architect and Building News. 








BUILDING MATERIALS New York. Boston. Philadelphia. 
STONE. (¥# cubic foot, rough.) (Wholesale Prices.) (Prices to Builders and Contractors.) 
Foundation : | 
Dimension. .........--+++eeeeeres @ 5 00 ® ton. @ 5 
BIOGK. 2... 0:ccccccccocscccsccceces @ 4 60 ® perch. Conshocken 
Bubble... ....ccccssccees ovsccers G _188 150 145@ 250 
Sandstone 
Longmeadow... ........++sesersee @ 280 906 90 
cen ic delet taenndh ik 7 90 ,2e 110 } 9@ 105 
Brown (Connecticut).....--+-+++ , 
pron | 9@ | 9@ 100 ‘se 1 25 
Berea _ PORE LE ES 7%5@ 100 %@ 99 55 @ 95 
Berlin De  cdetecs scocenenecces 7%5@ 100 } 80 @ 90 85 @ 4 
Sr oe 15 | 3@ 135 106 ‘- 
New Brunswick (Dorchester). ... @ 10 75 @ 90 105 @ 
Potedam BOE... .ccccevecsceceeee ° 130 | ° 1 40 . te 
Gn noc bcc0 ccc ccccdecsvccetosee | 2 00 ° 
Carlisic. a. conheun @ 106 | @ 105 I = 4 ; 35 
Corse Hill (Scotch)...........+++ @ 16 | @ 10 + ee 06 
Granite : (Maine) @ 6 55 © ~ 
ne: —s 
(lll ®@ 12 %@ 100 —56 
—.. kogubese veekseeneenhanesn 100 Richmond 
MMOMLE.. oc ceccrccccccesccececese 715@ 1 
Serpentine. ..............+++ erees 10 50 per ton. erch 450@ +~4 
8q. . = eee ay een 
Poldewalk.. _ es) sipbne nine 30@ 500 4@ 175 | lin.th.10@ 25 
DE ickksnassceshsactss councee 50@ 600 G vi) 37 @ 50 
rble cu o_o 
we ey | stoppited intetdianebidin G 17%@ 250 200@ 250 
Rutland, white and bine........ G @ 300 200@ 300 
Sutherland Falls................ 1%35@ 175 @ 20 170@ 300 
Glens Falls, black.............+. @ G 400@ 450 
Italian, blue-veined............. @ @ 250@ 275 
a | oc cccccscecoescees @ @ @ 500 
Tennessee, red...........---000+- @ @ 400@ 600 
o Knoxville... ' @ G 300@ 400 
Pennsylvania, blue.............. @ @ 200@ 300 
Vermont, white............-.-+0 @ @ 225@ 300 
Slate: Roofing (® square)........ — 
TOOT 22 0c cc cccccccccscesvesscsces 50@ 6 00 475@ 6525 290@ 38 60 
I 6 cccedacndensses 500@ 600 550@ 650 45@ 50 
Ne vcdisieinich uk Gntoce 50 @ 60 550@ 650 450@ 550 
Ean cttainy tabVicinewicid @ 100 1000@ 1100 1150@ 13 
IS. . .cncrsesscsscese 42@ 475 @ 40@ am 
i ~~" aPPreaaee @ @ 10 4 35 
Genuine Bangor................ 435@ 550 475@ 599 ase of 
Unfading black,................. 600@ 850 600@ 850 650@ 900 
“ “ 9 00 
cleiienigte gates 550@ 800 550@ 800 650e 
Tiles, Am....9 M........-. +--+. G @ S 2 
N. Peach Bottom, war. unfading @ @ sree 28 00 
Fire Clay Roof Tile on carsat fac. 800 @ 800 @ Fp 6 25 
rae One ae : a : 
Boards: ( # imensions. 
Pine, ist quality, clear........ » 6500 @ 7500 5500 @ 7500 4750@ 6000 
OF sas Wibsvedeasses 5500 @ 6000 @ 5500 3800@ 48 50 
a. eee 1800@ 2200 @ 4500 2750@ 3650 
OE sak bks ase ractssecencasce @ 2500 1400 @ 20 00 1500@ 21 50 
LE sn sn cachns scxhsuean ea13} @ 14 1350@ 18 00 1150@ 1375 
ane He 4 2200 @ 4000 1400@ 2900 
Ne hon cacnode nh G 28 00@ 55 00 3000@ 3800 
a — . 
—- fandgaalt dea eusseuies @ 3500 @ 55 00 1400@ 2500 
Es cas ides spate @ 2400@ 4000 Not sold 
Framing an 2500@ 37 30 
GB oa cows corovendedevecessocs 14400@ 1600 1700 @ 2000 1500@ 2150 
SOINE s,s aksiese Gu bdineSéd560 1200@ 1600 1450@ 1700 400G 2000 
NN an iccsissideneas shy wee 21 00 2500 @ 5000 2250@ 3000 
he: 
Sere Round Wood @ 200@ 250 27% @ 300 
OUD cscssucusesil Wiican tne @ 2% 225@ 275 230@ 235 
Shingles: ar a | ———___~— i Tiree ee 
Pins, shaved.............. PM 500@ 600 @ 
ne, sawed........ epocce. ** 400@ 500 @ 450 
Spruce, sawed............ “ 150@ 200 150@ 200 
Sn kevansecosendll oBae 140@ 160 wie _? omy 8% © 00 
* 8@21 
pa me a seccese peccves ~PiM.. @ 2175@ 3875 0” © 14 
1800@ 2000 500@ 600 1100 @ 14 
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Expanded Metal MO)NOLITHIC Construction. — 























The New System 





OF EDUCATION THE BEST SYSTEM OF FIREPROOFING 
Architecture in general practice to-day, Applicable to any character of building, 
Architectural Drawing; - the standard in all markets, s 
Steam, Electrical. Sechan- Expanded Meta! Lathing se and is pecified by all 
ical; Civil and Mining leading architects. For detailed _— ution, address; 
Engineering; Drawing; | Northwestern Expanded Motel Co., - Chicago | New York Expanded Metal Cx - - New York 
Surveying; Chemistry; Central Expanoed Metal - Pittsburgh | Southern Expanded Metal Co.,’ - Was ningt - 
Plumbing; Book-keeping; | Eastern Expanded Metal c 0 Boston | Expanded Metal Fireproofing Co., 0 
Shorthand; English | Expanded Metal Fireproofing Co. of Pgh., Pittsburgh | Merritt & c ompany, es Phils adelp hia 

Buffalo Exps anded Metal Co. - Buffalo 


. " Branches 


TAUGHT BY MAIL | 
Over 50 Courses 
We hae helped thousands to better positions | 
and salaries. Send for free circulars, stating 
the subject in which you are interested. 
THE INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 











UTCHER’S 2OSTON POLISH 


is the best finish for 


FLOORS, ... MANUFACTURED BY THE 
Interior Woodwork and Furniture. PYUTCHER POLISH C0., 


Circulars Sent on Application. 


For Sale by Dealers in Painters’ Supplies. 356 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Box 986, Scranton, Pa. 


A Supplement 


to Catalogue No. 16, devoted to the Hard- 
ware of Ornament, has been issued and 


will be sent, on request, to such Archi- DRAWING - OFFICE. 


tects as may not already have received it. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
9-11-13 Murray Street, NEW YORK CITY. 






































80-Payed Illustrated Catalogue Drawings rendered in line or color with 
ot over esigns Oo 
Superior 


WEATHER VANES, se reasonable despatch. 
CHURCH CROSSES, 
FINIALS, Etc,, Etc. 


sailed te at odie.” °**"*| ADDRESS THE EDITORS OF THE AMERIOAN AROHITEOT. 


T. W. JONES, Manufacturer, 
18 FLETCHER ST., NEW YORK. 


Che Meliotype Printing Co. 


LITHOGRAPHERS, ETC. 














211 Tremont Street 
Boston 


FAC-SIMILE REPRODUCTIONS IN COLOR 
-OR MONOCHROME A SPECIALTY 


Furnished he 


Lithograpby 
Heliotype 
Color Printing 
Pbhotogravure 
Maps, Plans, etc. 





MEMORIAL FUND, 

















BEST WORK ONLY 
PROMPT DELIVERY 
REASONABLE PRICES 


WRITE FOR ESTIMATES 


THE HENRY PAs COR, 


Ry cats ih : 
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—“Tnvaluable as a Deadener of Noise.” 
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RUDYARD KIPLING'S COMMENT UPON THE USE OF CABOT’S SHEATHING AND DEAFENING QUILT 
IN HIS HOUSE, THROUGH WHICH PREVIOUSLY “EVERY SOUND RANG LIKE A GONG.” 


Samples sent on Request. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, BOSTON, MASS. 





215 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





AGENTS: V.H. Schnieder, 12 Wooster St., New York; Samuel H. French & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Charles J. Waterhouse, San Francisco, Cal.; P. H. Mathews, Los Angeles, Cal.; Whitelaw 
Brothers, St. Louis, Mo.; George H. Lawes & Co., St. Paul, Minn. ; John H Corning, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Brady & Co., Detroit, Mich.; The National Building Supply Co., Baltimore, Md. ; 
C. H. Brown & Co., Portland, Oreg., and Seattle, Wash. ; Cleveland Builders’ Supply Co., Cleve- 
land, O., and at all other central points. 
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— 1889 — 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 
MEDAL FOR RUBBER INSULATION 


THE STANDARD FOR sl INSULATION. 
TKaE ORONI ITE Cco., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 





Witrarp L. Canpes, a 
MANAGERS, 


320. T. MANSON, Gen’! Supt. 
H. Durant CHEEVER, 


W. H. Hoparns, Sec’y. 





MEDAL FOR RUBBER INSULATION 


OKONITE WIRES, OKONITE TAPE, MANSON TAPE, CANDEE WEATHERPROOF WIRES. 


253 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


— 1893 — 
WORLD’S PAIR, 


Lta., 











DIXON’S § 4azeRicAN No. 2197 
GRAPHITE ° 2 
Is the Ideal Draughting Pencil that Architects have longed for. Make the finest black 
lines without feather edges. Ask your stationer, or send 10 cents for a sample. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J 





Patent Improved 


ve doors FUBXIFOLD SPECIALTIES. yi eros, ev 


Simple in constructior. Easy to operate. No springs, weights or cords. 


Main Office; WORCESTER, MASS. = “¢"“' Joy i/lustrated ~— New York Office: 1125 BROADWAY, 


ficzible Door and Shutter Co., rag 
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| 7I- Ot AVE. chi WEFAN NEW YORK. 
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The Inproved Bostwick Steel Lath ‘<2 m:rxsn 4 


also Fire-Proof Stasis 
f THE ACME METAL CORNER STRIPS for Plaster Corners, Best and Cheapest 


Boston Agency : | THE BOSTWICK STEEL LATH CO. ¢ 
WALDO BROS., 102 Milk Street g| P. O. Box a — Ohio $ 


PNEUMATIC TUBES 


For Rapid Transmission of Cash, Orders, Papers, Documents. 








USED IN Prominent Department Stores, Dry Goods Houses, Wholesale 
Establishments, Newspaper Offices, Banks, etc. Write for Estimates. 


BOSTEDO PACKAGE AND CASH CARRIER CO., 
CHICAGO, 156 Lake Street. NEW YORK, 156 Fifth Avenue. 


Specify the Best —=— 














GENUINE OSBORN’ | See that cach 
IRON BASE, |CHARCOALIRON| Sheet “is Stamped 
NOT STEEL | Op gfy\& | like this « 








A ROOFING PLATE 


with a Charcoal Iron base heavily coated by hand with a coating very rich in pure Block 
Tin. Better than the best Stee! Body plates. 


Made only by J, M. & L. A. OSBORN, Cleveland, Ohio. 
HITCHINGS & CA). Established 50 years 


HORTICULTURAL ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS__.....eeum. 
and largest Manufacturers of 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS, 








cr at ye at 
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The highest awards received at the World’s Fair for Horticultural Architecture, Greenhouse Con- 
struction and Heating Apparatus. Conservatories, Greenhouses, Palmhouses, etc., erected complete wtth 
our Pateut Iron Frame Construction. 


Send four cents for Illustrated Catalogue. 
233 MERCER STREET, N. Y. CITY. 


NEW ENCLAND 
FELT ROOFINC 


WORKS, 

18 Post Office Sq., BOSTON. 
Originators of Felt Roof- 
ing in New England. 
‘apital. $8000 inventors and only Manu 

— facturers of the Celebrate 


LEVILMILLCUTT.Prest =“ BEEHIVE BRAND.” 








Heliotype Printing (}o., 


211 Tremont Street, boston. 


ESTABLISHED 1!872. 


©} PHOTO-LITHOGRAPH. 
PHOTO- COLOR- LITHOGRAPH, 
@ | PHOTO-GELATINE, 
PhOTO-GRAVURE. 

e} PHOTO-ENGRAVING, 


COPIES OF ARCHITECTURAL, 
MECHANICAL AND OTHER 
DRAWINGS, MAPS, PLANS, ETC., 
PORTRAITS, VIEWS AND ALL 
BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Heliotype Printing Co. 











































For Churches. 


Gothic, Romanesque and other 
special styles to harmonize with 
ehureh architecture, 

WRITE FOR DETAILS. 








The Berger Mfg. Co., | \ 
Canton, O. | Mi 
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“The Georgian Period.” 


“One of the most important in the list 
American books on Architecture is, 
“and will remain for some time, the work 
‘which is gradually taking definite shape 
“and whose title is given above.”"— The 


Nation, March 9, 1899. 
ROOFING »° PAVING 


ASPHAL MATERIALS. 


WARREN'S “ANCHOR BRAND” NATURAL ASPHALT ROOFING. WARREN'S NATURAL ASPHALT READY ROOFING. 
Send for circulars, samples and specification forms to 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFG. CO. - + «+ 81 & 83 Fulton Street, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


WE CLAIM THE FOLLOWING MERITS FOR JENKINS BROS.’ VALVES. 








1. Manufactured of the best Steam Metal. 

2. No regrinding, therefore not constantly wearing out the Seat of the Valves. 

3. Contain JENKINS DISC, which is suitable for all Pressures of Ste am, Oil and Acids. 
4. The Easiest Repaired, and all parts Interchangeable. 


5. Every Valve Tested before leaving the factory. 
6. ALL GENUINE stamped with Trade Mark. 
JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston. 








If you SPECIFY 









Send 
for 
Samples. 





SAMSON SPOT CORD 
You can tell at a glance that no other cord is substituted. It is 
warranted to be of pure Cotton, smooth finish and perfect braid. 


Samson Cordage Works, Boston, Mass. 








L HABERSTROH AND SON: 
INTERIOR DECORATORS ano PAINTERS * 


es 9 Park St’ Cor Beacon 
» Artistic Kelief 


Boston Mass: Tapestry-Leather = 
ae Processes oe er AN 


i Ba ag Effects. 





SPRING HINGES 
mw ARE THE BEST 4 


SAYS THE WORLD'S FAIR AWARD. 
mapt of WROUGHT STEEL .BRONZE & BRASS neu 
For sale by Dealers in Builders Hardware. 











The Illumination 


of a room or building is that delicate, all-important, finishing touch 
which either brings out and sets off its beauty, or, by dazzling effects 
and uneven lighting, detracts, and becomes a source of annoyance. 

Of all artificial lighting devices none but the “ HoLopHane ” 
combines the features resulting in ideal illumination. 


Send for book, “Light vs. Illumination,” and catalogues. 


HOLOPHANE GLASS CO., No. 1 Broadway, New York. 









ASPHALT noors, 
SIDEWALKS AND CARRIAGE-WAYS 


Of Public Buildings, Hospitals, 
Warehouses, Stables, Cellars, etc. 


Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 


DURABLE, FIREPROOF AND IMPERVIOUS. 
For estimates and list of works executed, apply to 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited, 


265 BROADWAY - - NEw York. 


PARQUET FLOORS. 
The National Wood Manufacturing Co., 


—™ 129 Sth Avenue, New York. 


WAINSCOTINGS and CEILINGS. 


Inlaid Wood Floors 5-16 and 
7-8 inch thick. 


Solid work, Tongued and Grooved 
in each piece. 


Designs & Estimates on applica 
tion. Established 1867. 


F. W. DEVOE & CO. 


(Established 1852.) 


Fulton St., cor. William, New York. 
No. 176 Randolph St., Chicago. 


Pure Ready-mixed Paints. 


We desire to call attention of con- 
sumers to the fact that we guarantee 
our ready-mixed paints to be made 
only of pure linseed oil and the most 
permanent pigments. ‘ney are not 
“Chemical,” “Rubber,” ‘ Patent,” or 
“Fireproof.” We use no secret or 
patent method in manufacturing them 
by which benzine and water are made 
to serve the purpose of pure linseed-oil. 








Sample cards, containing fifty de- 
sirable shades sent on application. 


FINE VARNISHES. 
Hard Oil-Finish & Wood-Stains 





Illustrated Catalogue of Engineers’ and 
Architects’ Supplies, 250 pages, 700 
Illustrations, on request. 





White-Lead Colors in Oil and Japan. 


ABOUT..... AGETYLENE 


GAS GENERATORS, 


«. We Manufacture .... 


THE ‘‘KOPF’’—IT’S THE BEST. 
Approved by the Nationa] Board of Underwriters. 
Write for information. 


M. B. Wheeler Electric Co., ®84N9, RAPios, 


Agents Wanted..... 


HIGH-GRADE WOOD MANTELS 














AND ALDINE GRATES 


40-Page Illustrated Catalogue 
E. 





ALDINE MANUFACTURING CO., 
101 Court St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Reda TOS 
teem COVERINGS 


Adi eet) -) 5-4 029)-) ABSOLUTELY FIRE PROOF. 


FIT STANDARD PIPE BRO mh el a 
N.W. JONNSE Gm 0 


* NEW YORK- CHICAGO MLADEL PHiIA BOSTON 


ma 
ASBESTOS MATERIALS. “LIQUID PAINTS & STAINS 
ROOFING MATERIALS [abxeag Ter \a Fuga te) 








Conservatories, 
Creenhouses, 
Vineries, Etc. 


Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, also special 
plans and estimates, on application. 


LORD & BURNHAM CO., 
1133 Broadway - - - New York City. 
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INTERLOCKING 
RUBBER TILING 


as laid by us in U.S. Hospital Ship 
“Relief” (Operating Room). Thor- 
oughly sanitary ; each tile water and 
germ proof; interstices filled with 
water and germ proof cement. Also 
in use on U.S. Hospital Ship “Solace,” 
and several State Hospitals. Noise- 
less, non-slippery and extraordinarily 
durable. Laid directly on wood, 
stone, concrete or iron. Call or 
write. 


New York Belting & 
Packing Co., Ltd. 


New York . 25 Park Place 
Philadelphia 308 Chestnut St. 
Chicago 143-145 Lake St. 
Dee Re 5 6 ew 9 411 No. 3d St. 
San Francisco 509 51 Market St. 
London, A. L. Gibson , 
20 John St., Adelphi. 











The American Architect 
and Building News 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 


The American Architect and Building News Co., 


211 TrREeEMoNT St., Boston, Mass. 





Advance Subscription Rates. 

Regular Edition, $6.00 per year; six months, $3.50. 

Imperial Edition, $10.00 per year; six months, 6.00. 

International Edition, per year in advance, 25.00. 

- quarterly ” 26.00. 

{ Foreign Postage Extra. |] 

ae Payment should be made to American Archi- 

tect and Building News Co. direct, either by draft 
or post-office order, 


Address all business correspondence to 
the publishers direct. 


Advertising Agents: 
New York City : — 


H. M. Carleton, Temple Court, 5 Beekman St. 


Chicago and the Central States : — 
A. B. Titcomb, 177 LaSalle St., Chicago, III. 

Ohio and Michigan :— 

Burrell & Fowler, 310 New England Bldg., 

Cleveland, O. 

Agent at Large: — 

F. P. Spokesfield, 211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass, 
Advertising Rates: For ‘“‘wants”’ and “ propos- 

als’? 15 cents per line [8 words to the line], each 

insertion. 50 cents the least charge. Other 

rates on application. 








R. GU, ASTAVINO CO. (New Terk, LY .), Fireproof 
Building. Page xiv 

BARTLELT LUMBER CO. (Boston, Mass.), Red- 
wood. Page xi. 





See last or next issue for the following 
advertisements : — 


Bower Trap and Specialty Co., The 
Cudell, 

Dwight Lumber Co. 

Keasby & Mattison Co. 

Merchant & Co, 

Morse, Williams & Co. 

Spaulding Print Paper Co. 

Sproul & MeGurrin 

Taylor, N. & G. Co. 

Thorn Oo., J. 8. 





See the first issue of the month for the fol- 
lowing advertisements : — 


Alsen’s Portland Cement Works, 
Atlas Cement Co. 

Brooks & Co., T. H. 

Folsom Snow Guard Co, 
Grand Rapids Moulding Co. 
Ludlow Saylor Wire Co. 
Nelson, C. T., & Co. 

New Jersey Zine Co. 

Oriel Glass Co, 

Pitt, Wm. R. 

Ruud Manufacturing So. 
Thiele, E. 

Tyler Wire Works Co., The 
Vance Boiler Works. 


{ Tiffany & Co., N. Y¥.; Cottier & Co., 


| REFERENCES: {Ww hite, N. Y :’Babb, Cook & Willard, N.Y. : Bruce _— N.Y.: R.M, Hunt, N.Y: 3 
} Banks & Biddle, Phila.; Frank Hill Smith, ‘Boston ; 


JOHN WILLIAMS, 544 to 556 West 27th Street, New York. 
WROUCHT IRON AND BRASS WORK TO SPECIAL DESICNS ONLY. 


N. Y.; L. Marcotte & Co., N. Y.; McKim, ae & 


Bailey, 
o Bie Davenport, Boston. 





WANTED. 
ATALOGUES.— The undersigned will be gladto 
receive catalogues of all classes of building ma- 
terials. Address “Architect,” Box 307, Vicksburg, 
Miss. 2 


< 





WANTED. 
OSITION.—An experienced architect accustomed 
to handling large building operations would ac- 
cept a good offer as such. ‘“H.,’’ Room 54, Bible 
House, New York City. t.f. 





WANTED 


ARTNER.—A partner wanted, with capital or 

influence, by a draughtsman with fourteen years’ 

experience on large work. For the past five years has 

received $35 a week salary, in present position four 

years, has taken two years special course at Boston 

Tech., has won scholarship, can give best references. 
Address “Influence,” care of American Architect. 

t.f. 





WANTED. 
ee with college training, experi- 
enced in large work, with best references, would 
like to make change. Salary $150, or interest in 
business with smaller salary. Address “‘ Designer,” 
care American Architect. t.f. 





WANTED. 
RAUGHTSMAN.— Wanted, a first-class draughts- 
man; one who understands making details for 

light structural iron and wood work; one who has 
had some practical experience preferred. Address, 
stating age, experience and wages expected, “ Iron 
and Wood,” this office. 1234 


BUILDING PATENTS. 


[Printed specifications of any patents here mentioned 
toge the : with full detail illustrations, may be obtained 
of the Commissioner of Patents, at W ashingt 
Jive cents.) 








t, for 


630,315. AUTOMATIC FAUCET, — Peter Barclay, 
Boston, Mass. 

630,337. SIDEWALK OR FLOOR CONSTRUCTION, — 
James B. French, Maywood, I}}. 
630,340. COMBINED VENTILATOR AND FLUE-STOP. 
— William H. Fulweiler, Clay Centre, Kan. 
630,397. BRICK-MAKING. — Alexander Niedring- 
haus, St. Louis, Mo. 
630,417. ELEVATOR.— William F. Smith, Cripple 
Creek, Col. 
630.424. SAFETY DEVICE FOR ELEVATORS. — Ru- 


BUILDING PATENTS. 


630,533. STALL-DRAIN.— John M. Fiske, East 
Orange, N. J. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


troit, Mich. 
Adrian, Mich. 


Kanaly, Somerville, Mass. 
630,674. TUBULAR HoT-WATER HEATER.—Jas 
E. Evans and William Curtis, Duluth, Minn. 
630,700. APPARATUS FOR PREVENTING BURS' 
ING OF WATER-PIPES BY FREEZING.— Nevil M 
Hopkins, Washington, D. © 


New York, N. Y. 
630,718. OVERFLOW AND WASTE FIXTURE FOR 
SINKS, ETC. — Louis Kosio!, Louisville, Ky 
630,733. Door HANGER AND TRACK. 
Oliver, Scipio, N. Y. 

630,762. Door-CHECK. 
nelisvilie, Pa. 

630,781. SLIDING- Winpow. — Heinrich Nieder 
linder, Ponz-on-the-Rhine, Ger 

630,811. DooR-BINDER.— Oliver H. Kingsland 
New York, N. Y. 


Springer Wilson, Co1 





“BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for The American Architect and Building News 


[Although a larue portion thel 
is provide d by their regular correspon 
tors greatly desire to receive voluntar 
r specially from the smaller and outlying t 


ADVANCE RUMORS. 

Anderson, Ind.— Thos. Owens & Co., of Louisville, 
have received the contract for the Methodist 
Church, at $28,}97. 

Fletcher Bros., 47 Wiggins Blk., Cincinnati, O., 
have received contract tor building the Central 
Christian Church, at $24,697. 

Andover, Mass. — Phillips Academy is to build a 
$50,000 gymnasium. 

Augusta, Ga.— Henry A. Johannsen is preparing 
plans for a three-story business structure, 43/ x 70/, 
to be erected on Broad St. The front will be of 
Georgia marble and the rear of pressed brick; cost, 
$20,000. 

Baltimore, Md.— The contract for the Calvert 
Building at Fayette and St. Paul Sts. has been 





fus K. Terry and William Grissom, Bel Green, Ala. 
630,437. FLUSHING-TANK.— Charles J. Bal], Los 
Angeles, Cal. 
630,461. SASH-BALANCE. — David W. Lloyd, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
630,462. SASH-LOCKING DEVICE.—David L. Long, 
Columbus, O. 

630,473. ELEVATOR.—Harriet R. Tracy, New York, 
N 


x 630,480. HINGE, — Eugen Breuning, Oberndorf, 
Ger. 

"630, 508. REVERSIBLE WINDOW-SAsH.— Anthony 
Iske and Albert Iske, Lancaster, Pa. 

630,530. Visk.— Clare Ernst, Bay City, Mich. 





awarded to the Geo. A. Fuller Co., of Chicago and 
Baltimore. The contract price is reported to be 
$700,000. J. Evans Sperry, architect, 601 Herald 
Building. 

Battle Creek, Mich. — The Postum Cerea) Co. w 
erect a hotel and two store-buildinge, tocost abc ut 
$110,000. 

Bloomington, Ind.—The congregation of the Pres- 
byterian Church is having plans prepared for the 
erection of a new edifice, to cost $10,000. 

| Brownsville, Tenn.— The School Board contem- 

plates the erection of a $10,000 brick school-house, 

to be erected in the fall. 


630,548. SHUTTER-FASTENER. — Henry Meyer, 


630,582. HEATER.—Richard Bigley, Toronto, Can. 
630,586. FLUSHING-TANK.— David D. Buick, De- 


630,594. SLIDING-BOLT LocK.— Chas. B. Conant, 


630,610 SLIDING-DOOR FASTENING. — Morris E. 


630,706. ILLUMINATING-TILE. — Jacob Jacobs, 


Romaine 
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E. ELDON DEANE, 


Architectural Colorist and Draughteman. 
63 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave., cor. 424 St. 
New YORE CIry. 





PERSPECTIVES RENDERED 
tN PEN-AND-INK AND WATERB-COLOR. 
WALTER M. CAMPBELL, 
54 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


d-W- TAYLOR'S PHOTOGRAPH SERIES 
wi MowpocSs Goicacc | OF AMGRICAN ABCRITECTURE. 
Removed to Owings Building. 
Send two 5 cent stamps for Catalogue. 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The Directors of the Holy Angels 
Academy are considering the matter of expending 
about $50,000 on improvements. 

Charleston, W. Va.— The Legislature has appro- 
priated $60,000 for the construction of the annex to 
the State Capitol, the cost of which is limited to 
that amount. 

Carlisie, Pa.— The contract for the First Lutheran 
Church has been awarded to Jas. Porter, for $45,- 
000, 

Chicago Heights, 111.— George A. Fuller Co. have 
the contract to erect four factory buildings, 100’ x 
150’ each, for the Sargent Company, 59th and Wal- 
lace Sts., at $125,000. 

Chicago, I11.—R. A. Greifenhagen will erect an 
eight-story apartment-house at 2613 Michigan Ave., 
plans for which will be prepared by George S. 
Kingsley, 404, 109 Randolph St. It will cover an 
area of 50’ x 162’, of fireproof construction; cost, 
about $100,000. 

Dankmar Adler has prepared plans for a coli- 
seum, proposed to be built on the Ogden tract on 
the north shore; estimated cost, $350,000. 

The several colored organized fraternities of 
this place have purchased a site on State St., north 
of 43d St., from W. H. Bowers, 339 Thirty-first St , 
on which they will erect a new building, to cost 
about $25,000. 

Colorado Springs, Col.—T P. Barber, architect, 
has made plans for the new Y. M.C. A. Building, 
to be erected at a cost of about $30,000. 

Columbia, Mo. — A $25,000 hospital will be erected 
on the university grounds, plans for which are 
being prepared by Thomas Nolan for the State 
University. 

Denver, Col.—Plans are being prepared by the F. E. 
Edbrooke Architect Co., 811 People’s Bank Build- 
ing, for alterations to be made to the Tabor Opera- 
house Block; cost, about $100,000. 

Des Moines, ta.—A corporation known as the lowa 
Methodist Hospital Association has been formed 
with a capital of $500,000. It is expected that 
$100,000 of this amount will be used for the erec- 
tion of a hospital. 

The Stoner Wall Paper Manufacturing Co. has 
had plans prepared and will let the contract at 
onee for a new building, which will cost about 
$25,000. 

Dubuque, ta. —T. T. Carkeek, Lincoln Building, 
is preparing plans for a $50,000 building for the 
Second National Bank. 

Englewood, N. J.—Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge 
have let contracts for a new electric light and 
power plant to be built here for the Commonwealth 
Electric Light Co., now a branch of the Chicago 
Elison Co. The power-house is to be erected on 
56th St., near Wallace St., and will be as nearly 
fireproof as it can be made, with exterior of pressed 
brick and stone and interior of structural iron and 
steel. Construction is estimated at $100,000, and 
the equipment will cost as much again. 

Fall River, Mass. — Callahan & Daley are erecting 
a $25,000 three-story brick and stone building on 
Hartwell St., for Quinlan Leary. E. I. Marble and 
Frank Irving Cooper are the architects. 

Quinn, Woodland & Uo. are to build a $25,000 
adidition to their stores on S. Main St. Louis G. 
Destremps, Room 9, Borden BIk., architect. 

Florence, Ala.—Mr. Marshall, of Montgomery, 
has received the contract for a court-house for 
$20,475. 

Forsythe, Mont.— Preparations are being made 
and plans have been drawn for the erection of a 
$10,000 school-building. 

Greenfield, Mass.— Frizzell & Keefe have drawn 
plans for a new hall for the Father Mathew Society 
to be built on its lot at the corner of Hope and 
Olive Sts. It will beatwo-story wooden building 
with basement, to cost about $3,500. The first 
fioor will be finished off for stores, and the second 
story will be used by the society. The building 
will be ready for occupancy this winter. 

F. E. Wallis has bought an acre and a half of 
land of J. W. Riddell, on Riddell St., and will erect 
a one-story factory, 50’ x 100’. 

Holyoke, Mass.—Casper Ranger has been awarded 
the contract for the building of a coal-pocket on 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
for W. B. Whiting & Co. The structure will cost 
between $10,000 and $20,000, and will take 200,000 
to 300,000 feet of lum ber. 

Hopkinsville, Tenn.—The directors of the Colo- 
rado Baptist College will soon begin the erection 
of a $15,000 building on the lot recently purchased. 

Hurley, Wis. — F. D. Orff, Minneapolis, Minn., has 
completed plans for a two-story brick high-school 
house, 74’ x 80’, and bids for construction are wanted 
by Geo. C. Foster, clerk, until August 29th. 


Independence, Kan.—The Union Improvement | 
Co. is about to build a $20,000 brick and stone | 


business building. H. M. Hadley, of Topeka, ar- 
chitect. 


Jordon, 8S. C.— The Methodist Society will erect 


a $25,000 church, for which plans have been pre- 
pared; work will commence about September 1. 


Kansas City, Mo. —The Little Sisters of the Poor 
will erect an addition to their building at Spring- 
field and Holmes Sts., plans for which are being 
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MASON SAFETY TREAD. 
UNWEARABLE. NON-SLIPPING. 
The approved stair covering. Refer to Brooklyn 
Bridge and Boston Subway. For information address 


American Mason Safety Tread Co., 40 Water Street, 


BOSTON. 


ANTOXIDE 
A Paint for the Protection 
ma of Iron and Steel from 





Rust. 
HARRISON Bros. & CO., 
Incorporated, 
PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


** The Painting of Metallic Surfaces’ pamphlets 
on request, 


CG. BICKELHOUPT, 


PATENT 
METALLIC 


SKY-LIGHT 


WORKS. 
242 and 245 West 47th Street, New York. 


Telephone: 675 39th St. a few doors west of Broadway. 
Send for Catalogue. 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


prepared by Shepard & Farrar, New Ridge Build- 
ing; cost, about $25,000. 

Hollinger & Mitchell, 221 Main St., have received 
the contract for the east wing of the Manual Train- 
ing School for $35,525. 

La Salle, tll. — Reports state that the Carl Pressing 
Cement Co. will build a new factory, to be of steel 
construction and cost $100,000. 

Lexington, Va.—A new building will be erected 
at the Virginia Military Institute to the memory 
of Gen. Francis H. Smith. The drawings have 
been completed by William C. McDowell and bids 
will be received by the middle of this month for 
its construction. The building will cost about 

20,000, constructed of brick, three stories, 1967 | 
long and 74/6” wide. A tower 12/ square, with an | 
altitude of 74’, will rise at the front. | 

Los Angeles, Cal.—Senator W. A. Clark will build 
a new sugar-factory on the Cerilos ranch. The 
capacity will be 1,000 barrels per day, and the plant 
will cost $500,000. 

Louisville, Ky.— The American Tobacco Co. is to 
build another big factory in this city, the cost of 
the structure alone being $150,000, exclusive of the 
land and other appurtenances. 


Marietta, 0.— Plans have been completed for the 
new $10,000 building to be erected by the Elks on 
Front St. 

Milwaukee, Wie.— The Christian Scientists have 
purchased a site for a church on Prospect Ave. and 
Keene St. Architects will be asked to submit 
competitive plans. 

Minneapolis, Minn, — Charles 8. Sedgwick, archi- 
tect, has completed plans for a chapel to be added 
to Andrew Presbyterian Church on 4th St. and 8th 
Ave., S. E. It will be 50’ x 100’, of native blue 
stone and of the same style architecture as the 
church, with slate roof, hot air heat; estimated 
cost $15,000. 

Newark, N. J..—The Arion Singing Society of 
this city have decided to erect a building with 
permanent headquarters for the organization, and 
also a ball suitable for its entertainments. The 
building will cost about $50,000. 

Newport, R. I.— William Walcott, of Colley & Co., 
bankers and brokers, of New York, Boston and 
Providence, has made an offer to the owner of the 
Conckling Estate, Touro Park West, for the pur- 
chase of the entire property, and if the offer is 
accepted he will erect one of the most modern and 
elaborate hotels in the country. 

New York, N. Y¥.— Wm. H. Hume & Son, 3 Union 
Sq., W., have completed plans for a $1,800,000 
building for Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, to be 
erected on 6th Ave. and 19th and 20th Sts. 

Norfolk, Va.—Architect J. E. R. Carpenter has pre- 
pared plans for a five-story store building for 
Miller, Rhoads & Co.; cost $60,000. 

Northampton, Mass.— At a special meeting of the 
City Council for a reconsideration of the armory 
matter, the vote showed nine opposed and eight in 
favor. An indefinite postponement was then moved 
and carried. 


Perkasie, Pa.— Ground has been broken for a new 
Baptist Church at the corner of 3d and Arch Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa.—John Devlin will erect 28 
dwellings in different parts of the city. Twenty- 
two will be in the vicinity of 48th St. and West- 
minster Ave., and will cost about $100,000. The 
other six will be erected in Germantown, on E. 
Tulpehocken St., between Lensen and Ross Sts., 
at an estimated cost of $27,000. The houses wil] 
all be three stories, of stone, 16’ x 52’, except the 
two properties at the northwest and southwest 
corners of 48th St. and Wyalusing Ave., which are 

to be 18’ x 52’, and cost $4,500 each. 

The corner-stone of the new edifice of the Lehigh 
Avenue Baptist Church was laid a few days ago, 
at 12th St. and Lehigh Ave. There was a large 
attendance present to witness the ceremonies, 
composed of the congregation and those who were 
interested in the welfare of the church. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—L. Benz & Bros. have received 
the contract for erecting the buildings for the Du- 
quesne Brewing Co., which will cost about $200,000. 

Prairieview, Tex.— A $10,000 dormitory is to be 
erected for the State Normal School. 


Princeton, N. J.—A valuable piece of property on 
the corner of Nassau St. and University Pl. has 
just been purchased in the interest of the uni- 
versity. A large grocery store and dwelling-house 
now occupy the ground, but these will soon give 





way to the erection of a large dormitory, which 
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will doubtless be put up soon after the university 
opens in September. 

Providence, R. I.— Hoppin & Ely, architects, 32 
Westminster St., have completed plans for a tower 
and spire to be added to St. Stephen’s Church on 
George St. The contract for building the tower 
has been let to William Gilbane & Brothers, and it 
is expected that in about three weeks the first 
stone will be ready and the erection of the tower 
will be begun. It will take three months to com- 
plete it. The expense of building the tower will 
be met by a fund which has been collected during 
the past ten years especially for this purpose. 

Rock Island, I11.—A new $50,000 passenger station 
will be built this fall by the C. B. & Q. R. R, 

Architects Drack & Kearns have prepared plans 
for a story addition to the Woodman Building, to 
cost $20,000. 

Sioux City, Ia.—The contract for building the new 
St. Joseph Hospital has been awarded to O. H. 
Olson, Stillwater, Minn., at $18,000. 

South Omaha, Neb.— Armour & Co. have decided 
to erect a large cold storage warehouse at this 
place. It will be 184’ x 200’, nine-story, and built 
of brick. The cost will be in the neighborhood of 
$250,000. 

Springfield, Vt.—Jones & Lampson Machine Co. 
are making extensive improvements to their plant, 
and have let the contract to the Berlin Iron Bridge 
Co., of East Berlin, Conn., for a new steel buildi: g, 
60’ wide and 95/ long. The building will have many 
special features which make it exceedingly inter- 
esting. 

Tunnellhill, "A Sneider will build a frame 
and stone dwelling and barn costing $16,000. Plans 
are being prepared by Edgar E. Albus, Louisville, 

Worcester, Mass.— Architects Frost, Briggs & 
Chamberlin have been commissioned to prepare 
drawings for the proposed new high-schoo) build- 
ing to be built on Richards St., at an estimated 
cost of $130,000, exclusive of the land. 

Dr. George D. Moore has bad plans prepared by 
Frank A. Moore, of 123 E 23d St., New York City, 
for a fine private residence to be erected on Salis- 
bury St. The plans call fora large frame structure 
to cost from $18,000 to $20,000. The plans are now 
being figured here. 

Edwin T. Chapin and Charles D. Parker have 
completed plans for the new wire mills to be erected 
on Webster St., for the Spencer Wire Co. The 
main building will be 50’ x 200’. Contractor E, J, 
Cross will construct the building, doing the work 
by the day. 

The erection of the new Grafton Street School- 
house from plans by Architect J. W. Pattison, has 
been awarded to Contractor Urgel Jacques. 


APARTMENT-HOUSES. 

New York, N. Y.— Brooke Ave., cor. Wendover 
Ave., 3 four-st’y bk. flats; $52,000; o., James An- 
derson, 376 W. 32d St.; a., R. Werner, 3d Ave., cor. 
Wendover Ave. 

Broadway, cor. 109.h St., se ven-st’y bk. & et. flat 
& stores, 80’ x 100/; $185,000; o., Henry G. Gabay, 
92 Third Ave.; a., Henry Anderson, 1180 Broad- 
way. 

Sizty-ninth St., nr. Amsterdam Ave., six-st’y bk. 
& st. flat, 40’ x 90’ 5/’; $60.000; 0., Wilber M. Gaige 
129 W. 125th St.; a., Geo. J. Ebert, 82 Lawrence St. 

One Hundred and Sixty-fifth St., cor. Prospect 
Ave., four-st’y bk. flat, 37’ x 80’; $35,000; o., Lou- 
ther S. Horne, 1783 Sedgwick Ave., a., Jos. C. 
Cocker. 

Eleventh St., nr. Greenwich St., 3 five-st’y bk. 
flats & stores, 28/ 8/’ x 81’ 9/7; $27,000 each; o.. Jos. 
F. Doyle, 795 St. Nicholas Ave.; a., Neviile & 
Bagge. 

Worcester, Mass. — Mechanic and Bridge Sts., two- 
st’y bk., granite & brown st. building arranged for 
3 stores & 6 flats, 121’ x 121’; $20,000; 0., Rollin G 
White; c., Thomas Barrett. ‘ 


CHURCHES. 

Barnesville, Minn.— Bk. & st. church, 50’ x 150/, 
shingle roof, hot water; $14,000; 0., Assumption 
Catholic Society; a., E. Brielmaer & Sons, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.— Lafayette Ave., cor. St. James 
Pl., one-st’y bk. church, 68’ x 1397, slate roof, steam 
heat; $56,000; 0., St. James Episcopal Church, on 
premises; a., H. R. Brewster, 41 Wall St., New 
York. 

Chicago, Ill.— W. Forty-seventh St., Nos, 1732-38, 
one-st’y bk. church, 59 x 81’; $12,000; 0., Methodist 
aie Society; b., Fred A. Kruse; a., F. Ahisch- 

ager. 
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CALIFORNIA 


REDWOOD LUMBER 


COSTS NO MORE THAN PINE 


and will last for generations. 


Resists fire. 


Does not SWELL, SHRINK, CHECK 


or SPLIT, and EXCELS all other woods for BUILDINGS. 
REDWOOD SHINGLES have no equal. Will last 50 to 75 years. 


The Builders’ Association of California. 


San Francisco, Cal., Aug. 4, 1899. 
Bartlett Lumber Co., Boston, Mass. 

Gentlemen: — After twenty years’ experience in California as a 
builder I have decided that the California Redwood is superior to 
any soft wood in the United States, and I believe in the world. It is 
easy to work; has no pitch; will not warp or check and shrinks 
less than any wood I ever handled; is not inflammable like pine, 
and while it will burn, the slightest spray will extinguish the fous 
and cause it tochar. For natural finish and color it equals Spanish 
cedar or mahogany. It is the best wood to hold glue that I have 
ever used. 

The curly Redwood is grand, also the burl, and takes a fine pol- 
ish. Itisa lasting wood and for ties and fence-posts is used ex- 
clusively. 

All tanks in California are made from Redwood. I put up a 
Redwood tank made from 2’ stock in 1876, and it is in perfect 
condition today, although exposed to the weather on a frame 30 ft. 
high. Size of the tank 12 ft. in diameter and 30 ft. high. 

There is no wood that works better on a machine, as you can run 
mouldings almost as smooth as glass. 


| 


San Francisco, Cal., July 10, 1899. 
Bartlett Lumber Co., Boston, Mass. 

Gentlemen : —For fourteen years I have been actively engaged as 
a contractor and house-builder in the city of San Francisco. 

From my experience of thirty-five years as a practical carpenter 
Iam thoroughly familiar with the relative merits of all kinds of 
lumber used in the construction of houses. 

For interior finish I have found Redwood fully equal to any of 
the soft woods, and for exterior finish, I regard it as far superior to 
any other lumber. For all purposes, it keeps its place better, shrink- 
ing and swelling less than any kind of lumber I ever used. In its 
lasting qualities and freedO™ from rot or decay, it is far superior to 
pine and other soft woods. Being free from pitch, it takes paint 
well, finishes beautifully in natural color with oil, and can be pol- 
ished equal] to the finest hardwoods. It is very slow burning ; Jess 
inflammable than any of the other woods, and is practically non- 


| combustible. 


I am now putting up under contract, for the United States Gov- 
ernment at Mare Island, California, $100,000 worth of buildings. In 
one instance, on my suggestion, the specifications for 90,000 feet of 
sheathing were changed from pine to Redwood. 


* 
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booklet. 


Telephone Boston 1911. 
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Respectfully yours, 
(Signed) C. 


M. DEPEW. 


We have in stock and in transit from one to two millions of Redwood and can furnish 
any sizes required. Read our references from week to week; also write us for descriptive 


BARTLETT LUMBER CO., 


75 State St., Boston, Mass. 
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ery respectfully, 


(Signed) J. W. HANSBROUGH. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Churches Contenued.) 

Milwaukee, Wis.—Bk & st. church, 72’x 150’, slate 
roof, hot water; $65 000; o., St. Casimer Society. 

Philadelphia, Pa.— Kensington and Venango Aves., 
bk. & st. church; $25,000; o., Third Moravian 
Church; a., J. Cather Newsom. 

West Holland Town, Wis.— One-st’y bk. church, 
56’ x 113’, pitch roof, steam; $14,000; 0., St. Francis 
Society; a., H. A. Foeller, Green Bay. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. — Hale and Bennett Sts., two-st’y 
bk. school, 68’ x 100’; $40,000; 0., City; a., Milligan 
& Miller, Wilkinsburg. 

Rockford, Ia. —Two-st’y bk. school, 68’ x 90’, pitch 
roof, steam; $15,000; o., Board of Education; a., F. 
D. Orff, Minneapolis, Minn. e 

Worcester, Mass.— Providence St., two-st’y bk. 
school, 39’ x 82’, pitch roof; $13,467; 0., City; ¢., Eli 
Belisle; a., Earle & Fisher, State Mut. Building. 

FACTORIES. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—N. Third St. and Kent Ave., 
four-st’y bk. factory, 45’ x 52’; $8,000; 0., Bloch & 
Hirsch; a., J. M. Baker, Long Island City, L. I. 

Prospect St., cor. Pear! St., three-st’y bk. factory, 
44’ x 95’, gravel roof, steam; $25,000; 0... J. Schumpf 
& Son, on premises; a.. R. L. Daus, 26 Court St. 

Cincinnati, O.—Three-st’y bk. factory, mill con- 
struction, 250’ x 3007; $125,000; 0., Globe Wernicke 
Co.; a., Harry Hake, Lincoln Ivn Building. 

Philadelphia, Pa. — /ndiana Ave. and A St., five- 
st’y bk. building, 61’ x 62’; $42,000; 0., Hoyle, 
Harris & Kaye; b., John Fritzinger; a., Hales & 
Ballinger. 

St. Louis, Mo. — Choteau Ave., nr. 8th St., four-st’y 
bk. factory, 75’ x 86’, comp. roof, steam: $30,000; 
0., Quick Meal Stove Co; a., E. C. Janssen, 506 
Olive St. 

HOSPITALS. 

Boston, Mass.— Allen and Charles Sts., Ward 8, 
three-st’y domestic building, 89’ x 116’, flat roof, 
steam; $75,000; 0., Mass. Gen. Hospital; b., Con- 
nery & Wentworth, Pemberton Sq. 

Allen and Charles Sts., Ward 8, one-st’y operat- 
ing room, 128 x 144’, flat roof, steam; $60,900; o., 
Mass. Gen. Hospital; b., Connery & Wentworth, 
Pemberton Sq. 

Allen and Charles Sts., Ward 8, two-st’y bk. dor- 
mitory, 33/ x 52/ x 66’, flat roof, steam; $70,000; o., 
Mass. Gen. Hospital; b., Connery & Wentworth, 
Pemberton Sq. 

New York, N. Y.— Sixteenth St. and Avenue D, 
two-st’y bk. hospital, 34’ x 65’; $16,000; 0., City; a., 
Horgan & Slattery, 1 Madison Ave. 

HOUSES. 


Astoria, L.I., N. ¥.— Pomroy Ave., cor. Flushing 
Ave., three-st’y & base. bk. & fr. dwell., 22’ x 43/977 
x 72; $8,000; 0o., J. A. Moss, 14th St. & 2d Ave., 
New York City; a., Charles Rentz, 153 Fourth 
Ave., New York City. 


Birmingham, Ala.— Eleventh Ave. and Twenty- 


7 aia 
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ad POAT 


For HARD PLASTER, LIME, CEMENT, ETC. 


Description and Prices on application... 


W. D. DUNNING, 
239 W. Water St. we 
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(Houses Continued.) 


slate roof; $8,000; o., Dr. Bankston; a., J. W. Mc- 
Clain & Co. 

Boston, Mass.— EZ. Fourth St., No. 922, Ward 14, 
three-st’y fr. dwell., 22/ x 60’, flat roof, stoves; 
$5,000; o. & b., A. H. Flint, 614 Sixth St. 

Maverick St., nr. Cottage St., Ward 2, 3 three- 
st’y fr. dwells., 22/ x 48/, flat roofs, stoves; $12,000; 
o. & b., Wilbur Goodwin, 115 Princeton St. 

Vale St., nr. Dorchester St., Ward 15, three-st’y 
fr. dwell., 24’ x 51’, flat roof, stoves; $5,000; 0. & 
b., Edw. Tracy, 39 Court St. 

Heath St., nr. Huntington Ave., Ward 19, 8 two- 
st’y bk. dwells., 23’ x 50’, flat roofs, stoves; $60,000; 
o., L. Aronsky; b.. A. Diamond. 

Stratton St., nr. Blue Hill Ave., Ward 24, two-st’y 
fr. dwell., 26’ x 48’, pitch roof, furnace; $5,000; o., 
Mary Hannab; b., August Dalin. 





Jirst St., two-st’y & base. bk. & fr. dwell., 48’ x 60’, 


Crescent Ave., nr. Dorchester Ave., Ward 24, 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE 


(Houses Continued.) 

three-st’y fr. dwell., 24” x 50 flat roof, furnace; 
$5,500; o., Elizabeth E. McCarthy; b., W. 
Williams, 18 Wrentham St., Dorchester. 

Huntington Ave., nr. Vancouver St., Ward 19, 
three-st’y bk. dwell., 31’ x 40’ x 56’, flat roof, hot 
water; $12,000; 0., M. J. Rogers, Robinwood Ave.; 
a., C. A. Russell. 

Magnolia St., nr. Greenbeys St., Ward 20, 24-st’y 
fr. dwell., 33’ x 36’, pitch roof, furnace; $5,000; o., 
Henry R. Clark; a., J. F. & G. H. Smith, 13 Schoo! 


St. 

Columbia Road, cor. Seaver St., Ward 20, 2}-st’y 
fr. dwell., 37’ x 47’, pitch roof, hot water: $7,/00; 
o., W. H. Fields and J. F. Whalen; b., Wilkinson, 
Ewell & Pratt; a., E. J. Lewis, Jr., 9 Park St. 

Ballou Ave., nr. Jones St., Ward 24, 2 two-st’y fr. 
dwells., 23 x 37’, pitch roofs, furnaces; $6,000; o., 
C. C, Maybary; b., B. F. Crosscut. 
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Fron-Work. 








THE BERLIN IRON BRIDGE CO. 


Notice to Architects, Contractors 
and Builders :: 3: <3: 33 33 
We carry constantly in stock 8,000 to 
10,000 tons of Beams, Channels, Gird- 
ers and Angles, and can supply this 
material promptly. 


Ee * 





DESIGN AND BUILD ALL CLASSES OF 


STEEL STRUCTURES 


SSS 
Ss 





The above illustration is taken direct from a photograph and shows the interior of a rolling mill of the 
Coe Brass Manufacturing Company, at Torrington, Conn., the reof trusses of which were designed and built 
by us. The building is 118 ft. wide and 233 ft. long, the roof trusses being of sufficient strength not only to 
carry shaftipg but to raise the rolls in and out of the housings. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
Room 718 Bennett Building, 


Cor. Fulton and Nassau Streets. 


Main Office and Works, EAST BERLIN, CONN. 


BOSTON OFFICE : 
200 Equitable Building. 








JACKSON ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS, 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 


IRON — 


Fronts for Buildings, Cornices, Lintels and Sills, Doors and Shutters, Girders and Beams, Fire-escape 
Balconies and Ladders, Columns and Roofs, Sky and Floor Lights, Stable Fittings and Fixtures, 
Sidewalk Lights. Artistic work in Wrought and Cast Iron, Brass and Bronze. 

Designs and Estimates of Cost Furnished for Work in any Department. 


Foundry and Shops, East 28th and East 29th Sts. Office, 315 East 28th St., New York. 
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(Houses Continued.) (Houses Continued.) 
Clement Park, No. 27, Ward 24, 24-st’y fr. dwell., Chicago, Ill. — Adams St., No. 1395, three-st’y bk. 








36’ x 36’, pitch roof, furnace; $5,000; o., Annie R. & st. dwell., 25’ x 63’, comp. roof; $10,000; o., Thos. 
Foster; b., Howard Bros., 412 Dorchester Ave. Sutton, 234 8S. Leavitt St.; a., John D. Atchi on. 
Fairbanks St., cor. Fanueil St., Ward 25, 2}-st’y Irving Park Boulevard, two-st’y fr. dwell., 32’ x 


fr. dwell., 27’ x 40’, pitch roof, furnace; $5,000; o., 58’, shingle roof, hot water; $7,000; 0., Prof. John 
Edwin L. Watson, 1165 Main St., Worcester; b., C. A. Wadhams, 2465 Lowell Ave.; a., J. IT. Bright. 
L. Lawson. | ‘esd 91 ot? 

: : . , 7 s Detroit, Mich. — Cadillac Ave., 2}-st’y st. dwell., 
Gore St., Nos. 6-8, Ward 19, 2 three-st y fr. dwells., | 35x 50’, tile roof, hot water; $9,000; #4 George E. 
Mag «4 Foe so ovens $9,000; o. & b., M. J. | Carrie, 1250 Jefferson Ave.; a., Norval Wardrop. 

ee : a ' | Harper Ave., two-st’y bk. dwell., 24’ x 47’, slate 

Maryland St., nr. Savin Hill Ave., Ward 20, | . Or MM: a ma . - 
three-st’y fr. dwell., 24” x 48’, flat roof, stoves; | ea sangre $5,000; o., Theodore Graether, 1053 
$4,000; o. & b., Wm. Douse, 16 Maryland St., Dor- . ; ’ 

Germantown, Pa. — Walnut Lane and McCallum 


— St., Ward 21, 2}-st’y fr. dwell., 32’ x 62/, St., three-st’y st. dwell.; $10,500; b., W. J. Grubler; 

pitch roof, furnace; $11,000; 0., Albert F. Hayden,| 4-, Mantle Fielding. 

27 State St.; b., G. A. Cahill; a., J. W. Beal. Newton, Mass.— Westbourn Road, two-st’y fr. 
Columbia Road, nr. Bird St., Ward 20, 5 three-st’y dwell., 31’ x 40’, pitch roof, furnace; $6,500; 0. & b., 

fr. dwells., 26’ x 62’, flat roofs, hot water; $20,000; T. R. O'Connor. 


o., Dorchester Associates; b., R. Bossie, 297 Nor- Highland St., two-st’y fr. dwell., 38’ x 57’; $10,- 
folk St. 000; o., F. B. Bancroft; b., W. Pettigrew; a., Chap- 
Fairbanks St., nr. Washington St., Ward 25, two- man & Fraser, Boston. 


st’y fr. dwell., 26’ x 31’, pitch roof, furnace; $4,000; aoe, 
: _ 4 . eo an a ae to . a New York, N. ¥Y.—Zagle Ave., nr. 156th St., 10 two- 
o., John T. McFarlane, 17 Summer St.; b., McFar- at’y bk. & st. dwells.. 18? x 55’; $50,000; o., Hilde 


lane Bros. " ‘f y . 

Ruggles St., Nos. 405-13, Ward 18,5 two-st’y bk. eee le gee ay Matgaen: a., H. Alban 
dwells., 16’ x 21’ x 60’, flat roofs, stoves; $40,000; o. wren + —_— 
& b., Geo. W. Adams, Revere. | Parkersburg, W. Va.— Ann and Eleventh Sts., 2h- 

Beacon St., nr. Audubon Circle, Ward 11, three-| ‘8t’y fr. & bk. dwell., 39’ 6’" x 60’, slate roof, hot 
st’y bk. dwell., 23/ x 58’, flat roof, steam; $17,000;| water; $5,500; o.,C. A. Wade; a., Wm. Howe Pat- 
o , W. L. Miller, 17 Milk St.; b., S. K. Marston. ton, 310} Market St. 

Brooklyn, N. ¥.— E. Seventeenth St., nr. Beverley | Philadelphia, Pa.— Boyer St., nr. Gowen Ave., 
Road, two-st’y & attic fr. dwell., 28’x 4676",shingle | three-st’y st. dwell., 48’ x 51’; $8,000; o., Mrs. La 
roof, hot air; $5,000; o. & b.,G W. Egbert, 126 E.| Rue King; b., Howard Rue. 
19th St.; a., J. Martin. Somerville, Mass.— Highland Ave, cor. Leslie 

Fifth Ave., se cor. 16th St., three-st’y bk. store Ave., 2h-st’y fr. dwell., 31’ x 42’, pitch roof, hot 
& dwell., 25’ x 67’ 6", gravel roof; $8,000; 0., P. J.| water; $4,700; o. & b., J. R. McLellan, 116 Belmont 
O’ Hara, 225 Sixteenth St.; a., Lawton & Field, 95 St. 

Lenox Road. Highland Ave., nr. Belmont St., two-st’y fr. 
| 
j 
' 





Lighty-sizth St., nr. 24d Ave., two-st’y & attic fr. dwell., 26’ x 48, pitch roof, furnace; $6,0(0; 0. & 
dwel)l., 28 x 54’, shingle roof, hot water; $8,000; o., b., Otto Olson. 
— —— St., bet. Ist & Narrows Aves.; St. Louis, Mo. — Copelin Ave., 2j-st’y bk. dwell., 34” 
* pacific St os Albany Ave., 4 three-st’y & base. x 55’, slate roof, furnace; $6,000; 0., Adolph Braun; 
bk. dwells., 20’ x 59, hot air; $60,000; o., L. Wagner. a., D. J. Wilhelmi. 
120 Broadway, New York; a., F. A. Minuth, 289 | Worcester, Mass.— Lund St., three-st’y fr. dwell., 
Fourth Ave., New York. $3,500; o., David Hunt; b., F. J. Gates; a., E. T. 
Eighty-second St., nr. 12th Ave., two-st’y & attic| Chapin. 
fr. dwell., 32/ 6” x 34’ 6’, shingle roof, hot air; Eastern Ave., three-st’y fr. dwell., 34’ x 40’; $3,100; 
$5,000; o., W. L. Johnson, 82d St. & 11th Ave.; a.,| 0,0. G. Hedlund; b., Erick Erickson. 
C. Schubert, Bath Ave. Hermitage St., two-st’y fr. dwell., 24’ x 40’; $4,500; 
o. & b., Frank I, Olsette. 





Structural and Ornamental...... 


IRON WORK, sreet"sehws, ev 
DAVENPORT FOUNDRY and MACHINE CO. 


1678 W. 4th St., Davenport, Iowa. 


Contracts executed anywhere. __—_ 


PASSAIC ROLLING MILL C0., 


PATERSON, N. J. 





4 inches 
to 
Steel Beans »,:. 
deep. 
ALL STRUCTURAL SHAPES. 
NEW YORK OFFICE . . 45 BROADWAY. 
Boston Office, No. 31 State Street. 
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(Houses Continued.) 

North Ave., two-st’y fr. dwe)l.; $4,000; o., Arthur 
Dimond; a., Jobn P. Kingston. 

Canterbury St., three-st’y fr. dwell., 28’ x 50’, flat 
roof, stoves; $3,600: o., Misses Etta T. ard Kate E. 
Whalen; b., John J. Sullivan; a., E. T. Chapin. 

Yonkers, N. Y¥.—N. Broadway, four 2}-st’y fr. 
dwells., 30’ x 60’; $40,000, a., Stein, Cohen & Rotb, 
41 Union Sq., New York City. 

MERCANTILE BUILDINGS. 

St. Louis, Mo.— Locust St., bet. 8th & 9th Sts., 
three-st’y bk. building, 25’ x 104’, comp. roof, steam; 
$14,000; o., Humboldt Realty Co.; a., Mullgardt & 
Dunham, Commercial Building. 

OFFICE-BUILDINGS, 

Monett, Mo. — Three-st’y bk. bank building, 25/x 
100’, comp. roof; $15,000; o., P. J. Lehnhbard, Car- 
thage; a., J. A. Prather, Carthage. 

Petoskey, Mich. — Four-st’y bk. & st. store & office 
building; $45,000; 0., David Cusham; a., F. D. 
Davis; not let. 

STABLES. 


Boston, Mass. — Florence St., nr. Sycamore St., 
Ward 23, two-st’y fr. stable, 30’ x 50’; $2,000; o. & 
b., Thos. E. Havey, Roslindale. 

TENEMENT-HOUSES. 

Boston, Mass.— N. Bennett St., No. 20, Ward 6, 
four-st’y bk. flats, 17’ x 20’ x 68/, flat roof, stoves; 
$12,000; o., A. Hoffecker, 107 Clifton St., Roxbury. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.— Twelfth St., nr. 9th Ave., four- 
st’y bk. & st. flat, 34’ x 42/ x 87’; $15,000; o., Mr. 
Crawford; a., Thomas Bennett, 198 Fifty-third St. 

Seventy-seventh St. and Third Ave., three-st’y 
bk. & st. flat & store, 27’ x 64’; $9,000; o., Ely Bros., 
56 Warren St., New York City; a., Thos. Bennett, 
198 Fifty-third St. 

Sixth Ave., nr. 53d St., three-st’y bk. & st. flat, 
25’ x 90’; $12,000; o., A. Tadross,79 Washingtcn St., 
New York City; a., F. L. Lowe, 186 Remsen St. 

Third Ave., nr. 77th St., 3 three-st’y bk. & st. 
flats & stores, 27’ x 62’; $24,000; o., Ely Bros., 56 
Warren St., New York City; a., Thomas Bennett, 
198 Fifty-third St. 

Morgan Ave., cor. Stagg St., three-st’y bk. store 
& flat, 25’ x 65’; $7.500; 0., Jacob Hofner, Stagg & 
Bogart Sts.; a., T. Engelhardt, 905 Broad way. 

New York, N. ¥.— Allen St., Nos. 137-139, four- 
st’y bk. flat, 40’ x 59’ 1/7; $33,000; 0., Benedict A. 
Klein, 125 E. 120th St.; a., G. F. Pelham, 503 Fifth 
Ave. 

Monroe St., No. 35, six-st’y & base. }k. & st. flat 
& store, 25/ x 86’ 6’; $25,000; o., Weil & Mayer, 35 
Nassau St.; a., Schneider & Herter. 

Brook Ave., nr. 169th St., 3 four-st’y tenements, 
297 1" & 27' 8" x 68’ 87; $27,000; o., B. Havanagh, 
129 W. 155th St.; a., B. & J. P. Walther, 205 E. 
125th St. 

THEATRES AND HALLS. 

Findlay, O.—Five-st’y bk. & st. opera-house & ¢ fiice- 
building, 73’ x 182’, tin roof, steam; $60,000; o., 
Opera-house Co.; a., Geo. O. Garnsey, Chicago, 11). 

Louisburg, N. C.— Three-st’y bk. auditorium, 48/ 
x 70", slate roof; $10,(00; o., Louisburg Female 
College; a., F. K. Flomson, Raleigh. 

WAREHOUSES. 

Milwaukee, Wis.— St. Paul Ave. and Fifteenth 
St., four & one-st’y bk. storage wareboure, mill 
construction, €5’ x 175’ & 65’ x 138’, ecmp. roof; 
$30,000; o., Gender & Paschke; a., Ferry & Clas. 





COMPETITIONS. 





HANGE OF SCALE.— Society of Beaux-Arts, 

Class B, Order Programme No. 9, Competition 
No, 34. The scale of finished plan bas been reduced 
from 1-8’ to the foot to 1-16’ to the foot. ERNEST 
FLAGG, Chairman. 





OME. 
[At New Orleans, La.} 
Plans and specifications are wanted for a Heme 
for Incurables, to vost not more than $30,000. EMMA 
K. WALSH, 1808 Peters Ave., Chmn. Bldg. Com. 
1235 


M. C. A. BUILDING. 





° [At Seranton, Pa.]} 

Competitive plans will be received until Septem- 
ber 15 for a new $150,000 Y. M. C. A. Building. The 
first prize will be $1.000 and $750 will be divided 
among the three next best designs. 1225 








ee 
[At Hampton, Va.] 
The Bank of Hemptcn will erect 8 new bark end 
office building and invites competitive plens. ‘The 
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TH KENNEY FLUSHOMETER 


An ingenious device for flushing water-closets. Takes the place of noisy and 
dirty overhead flush-tanks. It has passed the experimental period ; can be 
adapted to conform to almost every conceivable requirement, and the only system) 
that will operate successfully at all times one or any number of closets under the 
varying conditions of water pressure. 


... SIMPLE, SURE AND SANITARY ... 
Endorsed and Specified by Leading Architects in all Sections of the Country. 


The KenneyF lushometer is patented, and manufactured only by The Kenney Co., 
who guarantee the successful operation of the system. Write for Catalogue and list of Installations. 


THE KENNEY COMPANY, ” wew Von” 







| 








THE BRAENDER CELLAR DRAINER. 


e Operated by WATER or STEAM PRESSURE. 
1, 








Is the Best; therefore the Cheapest. It is used in 
Municipal and U. 8. Government Departments, en- 
dorsed by leading sanitary experts, and is guaranteed 
to do what is claimed for it. Sold to the trade only. 
Write for circular and testimonials. 


PHILIP BRAENDER, “’new' York.” 


SALES {W.N McKerwa, 73 Chestnut St., Boston, Mass. 
AGENTS ( Dovotass & Wesser, 42 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
ARAAAAAAAAAA 











“Be Georatan Period.” 
g 


“Ir is to the general reader quite 
“as much as to the professional stu- 
“dent that these neat, well-printed 
“collections of drawings and _ photo- 
“graphic reproduction offer pleasure 
“and instruction.” —Spring field Re- 
publican. 








COMPETITIONS. PROPOSALS. 


building will be 64’ x 94’, four stories high, and cost RICK PAVEMENT. 
$40,000. Address J, C. OUTTEN, cashier, B 
1235 


[At Norfolk, Va.) 

Sealed proposals will be received at the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks, Navy Department, Washington, 
D. C., until September 2, 1899, for laying 5,000 
[At Roanoke, Va.] ~ ae ae 


square feet, more or less, of vitritied brick pavement 
Plans for a Catholic church, brick and stone, will | on a concrete base, at the Navy Yard. Norfolk, Va. 


be received until December 1. J. J. GARRY. MORDECAI T. ENDICOTT, Chief of Bureau. ‘ 
1236 1235 





ee 








PROPOSALS. 


GcHoor. 
pavixe BRICK. 


ies [At Huriey, Wis.) 
Bids are wanted until August 29 for the con- 
[At Danville, Va.] | struction of a brick high school. Address GEO. C. 
Sealed proposals will be received at the offiee of | FOSTER, Clerk School Board. 1235 
the City Engineer until the 30th day of August, | ~~~ é : — ses 
1899, for furnishing vitrified paving brick or blocks LECTRIC LIGHTING. 
for paving a street containing approximately twenty [At West Point, N. Y.) 
thousand square yards. The brick to be delivered Office of the Quartermaster, U. S. M. A., West 
free on board carsin Danville. By order of the City | Point, N. Y. Sealed proposals will be received at 
Council, C. A. BALLOU, city engineer. this office until September 8, 1899, for electric 
Danville, Va., August 3, 1899. 1234 light plant. Address Q. M., U.S. M.A. 1235 





THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS, 
- f 88 Beekman St., 


NEW YORK, N. ¥ 


The Primo 
Improved 
Vitro- 
Adamant. 


PLATE 496 R. 
No. 33 Design L 
Cistern with Nick 
el-plated Brass 
Brackets, Nickel 
plated Brass 
Flush Pipe, Nick: 
el-plated Chain, 
Hardwood Pull, 
and Brass Floor 
Flange. 

Copyrighted, 1897. 








Copy of Circular 
furnished on appli 
cation. 








ADAMS SEWAGE LIFT, 


Automatically operated by water or 
sewage. 


Drains Sanitary Fixtures in Basements of 
Buildings, Flat and Low Level Districts. 


HIGHEST REFERENCES, 


ADAMS SEWAGE LIFT CO., 
Stephen Girard Building, 
PHILADELPHIA . . PA, 


Aso of London, Glasgow, Dublin. 














PROPOSALS. 





OILERS, ENGINES, ETC. 

[At Indianapolis, Ind.} 
Bids are wanted September 5 for furnishing 
boilers, engines, electric wiring, generators, steam- 
heating apparatus, plumbing, laundry machinery and 
water supply for the new building for incurably in- 
sane of Marion County. HARRY B. SMITH, Co. 
Aud. 1235 


eras SYSTEM. , 
‘we [At Jackson, Miss.) 
Sealed proposals will be received by the Mayor and 
Board of Aldermen at the City-hall till September 
5, 1899, for constructing complete asystem of house 
and storm sewers, approximating 24 miles in length. 
D. P. PORTER, JR., clerk. WALTER G. KIRK- 
PATRICK, engineer. 1235 
Qe" QUARTERS. 

[At San Francisco, Cal.) 
Proyosils will be received at the Bureau of Navi- 
gation, Navy Department, until the 30th day of 
Augast, 1899, for the construction of a building for 
otticers’ quarters for the U. S. Naval T:aining Sta- 
tion on Yerba Buena Island, San Francisco, Ca). F. 
W. DICKINS, acting chief of Bureau. 1234 


Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., August 12th, 1899. Sealed pro 
posals will be received at this office until 2 o’clock 
P. M.on the 28th day of September, 1899, and then 
opened, for extension of the low pressure and ex- 
haust steam heating and mechanical ventilating 
apparatus in the U. S. Post-office, Court-house and 
Custom-house building at St. Paul, Minn., in accord- 
ance with the drawings and specification, which will 
be furnished at the discretion of the Supervising 
Architect on application at this office or at the office 
of the Custodian at St. Paul, Minn. JAMES KNOX 
TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 12354 


— LIGHT BUILDING. 

{At Portsmouth, N. H.) 
Sealed proposals will be received at the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks, Navy Department, Wasbington, 
D. C., until September 2, 1899, for the construc- 
tion of an electric light building and a boiler-room 
at the navy yard, Portsmouth, N.H. Also separate 
proposals for installing two boilers, with heater, 
pumps, etc. MORDECAI T. ENDICUTT, chief of 
bureau. 1234 





EMODELING LIBRARY. 
R [At West Point, N. Y.] 
Office of the + 9 ghamttnamera 0. S. M. A. West 
Point, N.Y. Sealed proposals will be received at this 
office until September 4, 1899, for the reconstruc 
tion and remodeling of the library building for the 
U. S. Military Academy at West Point, N.Y. Ad- 
dress Q. M., U.S. M.A. 1234 
—— 
[At Nogales, Ariz.) 


Bids are wanted August 25 foraschool. JAS. B. 
MIX, Acting Clk. Bd. Trus. 1234 


R UBBLE STONE. 
Vv [At Sandy Bay, Maas.) 
U. S. Engineer Office, Boston, Mass. Sealed pro- 
posals for delivery of rubble stone in breakwater at 
Sandy Bay, Mass , will be received here until Sep- 





tember 5, 1899. CHAS. R. SUTER, Col., Fn- 


gineers. 12 
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Photograph ef Operating Clinic, Buffalo General Hospital, 
GEORGE CARY, Architect. 


Showing enamelled tile dome forming ceiling and roof; walls faced with same material, and seats 
constructed of rough tile and faced with enamelled tile; all Guastavino 
masonry construction. 


For detailed photographs of arches supporting seats, and stairs, see future issues of this paper. 
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Professional 
Ethics. 


The following ... 
. CODE OF ETHICS... 
“* | Prepared in Conformity with the 
sie | Best Standards of Practice, and 
Recommended to its [embers by 
the Boston Society of Architects, 
} Was es @ # 2&4 @ 2 @ 


st eS OOO 





s 
AIA 
“i~ 


ADOPTED BY THE SOCIETY, FEBRUARY 1, 
- + 1895... 


Section 1. No Member should enter into 
partnership, in any form or degree, with any 
builder, contractor, or manufacturer. 

+ 

SECTION 2. A Member having any ownership 
in any building material, device or invention, 
proposed to be used on work for which he is 
architect, should inform his employer of the 
fact of such ownership. 

. 

SECTION 3. No Member should be a party to 

a building contract except as “owner,” 
* 

Secrion 4. No Member shon'd guarantee an 
estimate or contract by personal bond. 

+. 

SECTION 5. It is unprofessional to offer draw- 
ings or other services “on approval” and 
without adequate pecuniary compensation 

* 

SECTION 6. It is unprofessional to advertise in 
any other way than bya notice giving name, 
address, profession, and office hours, and 
special branch (if such) of practice. 

+ 

SEcrION 7. It is unprofessional to make altera- 
tions of a building designed by another archi- 
tect, within ten years of its completion, 
without ascertaining that the owner refuses 
to employ the original designer, or, in event 
of the property having changed hands, with- 
out due notice to the said designer. 

* 

Section 8. It is unprofessional to attempt 
to supplant an architect after definite steps 
have been taken toward his employment. 

+ 

SECTION 9. It is unprofessional for a Member 
to criticise in the public prints the professional 
conduct or work of another architect except 
over his own name _or under the authority of 
a professional journal. 

* 

SECTION 10. It is unprofessional to furnish de- 
signs in competition for private work or for 
public work, unless for proper compensation, 
and unless a competent professional adviser 
is employed to draw up the “conditions” and 
assist in the award, 

* 

SECTION 11. No Member should submit draw- 
ings except as an original contributor in any 
duly instituted competition, or attempt to 
secure any work for which such a competition 
remains undecided. 

* 

SecTIon 12. The American Institute of Archi- 
tects’ “schedule of charges” represents mini, 
mum rates for full, faithful and competent 
service. It is the duty of every architect to 
charge higher rates whenever the demand for 
his services will justify the increase, rather 
than to accept work to which he cannot give 
proper personal attention. 

+ 

SECTION 13. No Member shall compete in 
amount of commission, or offer to work for 
less than another, in order to secure the work. 

* 

SECTION 14. It is unprofessional to enter intg 
competition with or to consult with an archi- 
tect who has been dishonorably expelled from 
the “Institute” or “ Society.” 

* 

SECTION 15. The assumption of the title of 
“ Architect ” should be held to mean that the 
bearer has the professional knowledge and 
natural ability needed for the proper invention, 
illustration and supervision of all building 
operations which he may undertake. 

* 

Section 16. A Member should so conduct his 
practice as to forward the cause of profes- 
sional education and render all possible help 
to juniors, draughtsmen and students. 





Fire-proof Building, 
FRONT BRICK. 
HEARTH TILE. 


RARITAN eernecrte 


MARK. MANUFACTURED BY 


RARITAN HOLLOW AND POROUS BRICK CO. 


Henry M. Keasbey, Vice-Prest. Office, 874 Broadway. Rowland P. Keasbey, Sec. and Treas 








PIONEER FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION CO., 
1515 Marquette Building, Chicago. 


Tile for Fireproofing 
ALL KINDS OF BUILDINGS, 


Our Goods embody all the latest Scientific ideas for rendering buildings Thoroughly b ireproof. 


ONTRACTS TAKEN IN ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES. Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 


Manufacturers and Con- 


tractors for every se 
description of 7 














PITTSBURGH TERRA COTTA LUMBER CO., 


Manufacturers and Contractors for the Erection of 


POROUS AND DENSE Works: PITTSBURGH, PA. 
ee. Fe _TERRA- COTTA. WASHINGTON, N. J. 
a E. PALESTINE 0 


General Offices: Carnegie Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Eastern Offices: Townsend Bidg, New York, 411 John Hancock Bidg, Boston, Mass, 























Highest efficiency in fire and water tests of the New York Building Department and now the recognized 
standard of fireproof construction. Send for catalogue. 


The Roebling Construction Company, 
121 Liberty Street, New York. 


VIINERAL WOOL = 


FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. 








Samples and Circulars Free. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co., 


1 Cortland Street, 
NEW YORK. 





Che Atlas Clay Material Zo... 


GERMAN NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. ») 


FIREPROOFING 


Contracts taken anywhere. 





Manufacturers and 
eooeee Contractors of 


All material made at our own plants. +e 





FOR A SUMMER CRUISE TAKE THE 


COAST LINE to MACKINAC 


NEW STEEL PASSENGER STEAMERS The Greatest Perfection yet attained in Boat 


icine: aiibiiiaaee odin Construction. Luxurious Equipment, Artistic 
Bo ES. Furnishing, Decoration and Efficient Service. 


To Detroit, Mackinac, Georgian Bay, Petoskey, Chicago 
No other Line offers a Panorama of 460 miles of equal variety and interest. 


Four Trips per Week Between Day and Night Service Between 


Toledo, Detroit and Mackinac .. DETROIT AND CLEVELAND ... 


“ : Fare, $1.50 Each Directi 
— ee | CA | nak Ge, $1.75. 





Every Day and 
Night Between 








Apr = eee ng yo and Berths. | 4 TOLEDO at Detroit for all points North and Northwes 
pproximate cost from Cleveland, $19; an le 
from hepa $16; from Detroit, $13.50 | gto Bopha Fore = 


Sgitlateeal tem pple Detroit and Cleveland Navigation Company. 


A. A. aan G, P. A., DETROIT, MICH, 


} 
} 
| 
| 
} 
| Connections are made at Clev d with iest 
LOW RATES to ppetupocane Mackinac PUT-IN-BAY | Trains forall poi ae East, sk eae S« mee hwes st, anc 
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TH! A. B. SMITH CO. 


MANUPACTURERS. 


133-135... 
Centre Street, 
New York. 


Steam and Water 





Heating Apparatus, 





Factory : Westfield, Mass. 


EstTaBuisHep 1853. 


Send for Catalogue. 


NEW YORK, PROVIDENCE, 


PHILADELPHIA. 











You 


THE 


Will burn Hard or Soft Coal. 


WANT THE BEST. 


Send for Catalogue and investigate for 
yourself. 


GORTON & 


Old Colony Building, 


CHICAGO. 


77 Oliver Street, 


BOSTON. 


LIDGERWOOD COMPANY, 
96 Liberty Street, 


NEW YORK. 


~ 


“Gorton Side-Feed” Boilers 


WE HAVE IT. 





D4 WING OFFICE. 
DRAWINGS 


Rendered in line or color with reasonable despatch. 
Address Epitors AMERICAN ARCHITECT, 





BUILDING MATERIALS 


Reported for the American Architect and Building News. 


BRICK. —P M. 
Cargo afloat. } 


Common : 


es ee rer | 

Up River : 

Haverstraw Bay 20...........+.- 
“ 


Fronts : 








Chicago pressed «. 

Moulded.. 
Baltimore pb nds wcnbeuas 
Philadelphia ............ 
Trenton 
DAT WOUKCS. ... 2.0 ccccccccceece ‘ 

Moulded : 

Red Pressed...........00-+seee0e 
Buft = 
Moulded Red & Buff catensonedse 

Enamelled : Jmp 
Enamelled (edge). ..........--++ 
Enamelled (edge and end).. 

CEMENT, LIME, etc. (® cask.) | 
Rosendale Cement ..........+++- 
Louisville - 

Utica, Akron, Buffalo, Milw’ke. 
Portland, Eng. o.; 

(K.B.& s. °P 

(Black Cross). 

(Burnham)....... 

(White’s).. 

“ French (Lafarge)......... 

“ Ger. (Alsen)........... 

ne “ (Fewer). 

(V orwobler).. 

(Lagerdofer...... 

(Dyckerhoff). .... 

(Hanover) ..... 

Stettin, (Anchor) 





“ “ 
“« “ 


“ 





Roman 
ee ee 
- superfine.............++- | 
Lime: } 
SA TU ons sescbonssnnegenes 
Hydraulic Lime........ .......- 
Chicago Lime in DOU <i ocencisue 
Wisconsin Lime..... 
Rockland and Rockport, (Com. ). 
POSNER DEM ceccasess- 50000 | 
Kelley Island Lime, finish ..... 
State, Com. cargo rates... 
State, finishing.. 
Plaster-of-Paris (calcined 
“ (casting) 
Hair — PB bush...... 










New York. Boston. Chicago. 
(Wholesale Prices.) 

a Build . 4560 
7 y sewer 1.00 
475 @ 525| Romestic Com. | hollow, add 1.25 

a Domestic Face | Enam. Imp. Bk 
475@ 625! igq9@ 2500 | 12500 @ 14500 
@ 475) Philadelphia nam. Domes 
@ 52] s00@ bo} 7000 @ 85 00 
@ 700 1000 @ 1100 Select Red Sand- 
4 12 00 8 eo 7: va” 
t uis Hyd’le 
6 0! aoe an Prese ..27 60 
@ 1200 Collinsville, do 
Enamell he, | coe-eeeees 22 00 
| ced . Findlay, do 22 00 
3700@ 4100) Rnam. (edge) Chicago, do 
1900@ 210 105 00 @ 120 00 assorted shades 
1750@ 1850 “ (edge & end.) 1600@ 200 
120 00 @ 135.00 | Chicago, do 
Domestic. Brown. .24 00 
@ 2900 | gnam. (edge) Chicago, do Red 
@ 2700 | 9000 @ 100 00 Roman. .24 00 
4500 @ 7000 “ (edge & end.) Chicago, do Br’n 
110 00 @ 115 00 Roman ..27 00 
85 00 @ 100 00 Bushnell 4 
oo | ce a 
9@ 100) 500@ 100 Not sold 
@ 7%@ 100 
Not sold. @ 7%5@ 100 
22@ 250 250@ 260 
250@ 300 250@ 260 
22@ 250 G 250@ 260 
250@ 250 220@ 250 250@ 260 
265@ 300) G 250@ 260 
8360@ 375 @ 500 375 @ 425 
2909@ 325! 27% @ 300 290@ 320 
22% @ 240) B’ks, Shoobridge @ 
250@ 290 & Co G 
@ be "2 30 280@ 290 
27%5@ 300 5@ 300 310@ 330 
250@ 300 275@ 290 
233@ 245 G 28 @ 300 
275@ 300; 350@ 49 275 @ 325 
423@ 475) @ 700 600@ 700 
@ 650 800@ 900 900@ 1000 
@ 40 Not sold 
@ 14 @ 
{ St. John 45@ 55 
@ @ 55 
80 @ 85 @ 90 Not sold, 
90 @ 95 @ 95 Not sold 
G @ 1 00 bulk, 75c 
@ 65 Not sold. Not sold, 
G 75 Not sold. Not sold. 
130@ 14 %@ 200 165@ 175 
@ 16 @ 22 175@ 190 
4@ 16 2% @ 30 12@ 20 
17@ 19 30 20e@ 2 
1emge@ 1% 10¢@ 175 1000 123 











Philadelphia. 


(Prices to Builders and Contractors.) 


In Yard. 


Sq. Hard800 @ 9 00 
7 00 


@ 
Salmon @ : 50 


5 50 
ight Stretchers 


Medium 
Red 
Dark 
Pressed 
Paving 

11 00 


Second “ 
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SEYSSEL ROCK ASPHALT 
and Bitumen Damp Course, 
NEW YORK MASTIC WORKS, 
32 Broadway, New York, 





THE 


Northwestern Terra-Cotta Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Architectural Terra - Cotta, 


WORKS & MAIN OFFICE; CITY OFFICES; 
Oor. Olybourn & Wright- | Room 1118 Rookery Bldg. 
wood Avenues. oor. La Salle & Adams 8t, 


CHICAGO. 
Estimates given on application. 
Catalogue and Samples. 


PERTH AMBOY 
[ERRA-COTTA COMPANY, 


——— Or ———_. 


PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 
OFFICE, 160 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 


Send for 





BOSTON AGENTS: 


WaLpo Bros., 102 MILK STREET. 








Crumbling 
Corners 


No more of them. No wooden beads 


either Woods’ Steel Corner for plaster 
walis is the remedy It's a galvanized 
steel corner strip, unique in make up and 


in the way it works. The cost is slight. 


Woods’ Steel Corner 


FOR PLASTER WALLS 


is fastened to the Jath or other construction, is 
embedded in the plaster and protects the corner. 
Makes the grounds for the plasterer also. A 
booklet and sample free on request. 


GARA, McGINLEY & CO., Sole Mfts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Agents with stock in most of the large cities 














Drawing-Office. 
Drawings rendered in line or 
color with reasonable despatch. 


ADDRESS 
Editors of the American Architect. 





NEW ENGLAND 


MATERIAL-MEN & CONTRACTORS. 


‘CHAS. E. Moss, 


BLUE PRINTING. | 
Rapid Printing Papers. 


14 Broad Street, Boston. 


| 
Telephone: Boston, 2751-2. | 


GRAVITY CONCRETE | 
MIXERS. | 


CONTRACTORS PLANT CO., 
79 Water St., Boston, Mass. 


PERSPECTIVE DRAWINGS.| 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND } 
BUILDING NEWS Co. 

211 Tremont St. 
Boston, Mass. | 


SASH CORD. 


SILVER LAKE CO. 
78 Chauncy St. 
Boston, Mass. 


WATERPROOF CELLARS. 
"PRANK B. GILBRETH, 
160 Fifth Ave., 
85 Water St., Boston, New York.| 


ae “| 








SEAM-FACE GRANITE. 


\GILBRETH SEAM 1 -FACE GRANITE. 


160 Fifth Ave., 
85 Water St., Boston. New York. 








